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MUSEUM OF SCULPTURE 
AT THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE. 


CULPTURE — one of the 
noblest, if not the most 
noble — of creative 
Arts—is, among the 
moderns, by no means 
so well understood, or 
so highly appreciated, 
as it was by the an- 
cients. It is an Art 
of so elevated and 
pure a kind, that some amount of Art-edu- 
cation is absolutely necessary fully to feel 
and appreciate its beauties. With the 
nations of antiquity, who worshipped and 
lived amid statues (for of Rome it was de- 
clared there were more statues than people 
in it), the taste became intuitive, and eve 

man was more or less a connoisseur accord- 
ing to his powers of mind, but all held the 

Art in deep reverence, and its successful 
rofessors took high rank among eitizens. 
ainting by no means claimed so prominent 

a place, nor apparently did it deserve 

it, to judge by such frescoes as we possess, 

and which are not indicative of the power 

-and genius, the beauty and truth, of antique 

sculpture. Among the moderns, the variety 
of colour, the beauty of drawing, and the 
general decorative character possessed by 
painting, charm the eyes of all alike, 
and the deep attention bestowed on the 
Art for many centuries by the most ac- 
complished men of all schools, has com- 
bined, with a larger amount of patronage 
than sculpture could obtain, to make its 
professors more numerous, and to leave the 
care of the sister Art to a few wealthy con- 
noisseurs. It must, indeed, not be forgotten 
that the comparative cheapness of picture- 
painting brings it more within the scope of 
modern purchasers, who chiefly desire to 
decorate dwelling-rooms. 

The distinction, then, between the ancients 
and the moderns in their tastes may be 
thus defined,—Sculpture with the ancients 
reigned paramount, and Painting does so 
with the moderns, The Greeks were pas- 
sionately fond of sculpture, and made the 
contemplation of beautiful forms a sort of 
moral instruction. This in some d 
resulted from the peculiarities of their 
public life, when athletic exercises, pyrrhic 
dances, and a general tendency to preserve 
and cherish beautiful living forms were 
abiding features of the people. Miiller has 
said,* with great pallesetiest justice, that 
a deep cause for this general love of sculp- 
turesque Art “lay in the progressive deve- 
lopment of Grecian life itself. Epic poetry, 
which put the field of mythology into a 
state of cultivation for the plastic art, had 
well nigh exhausted its subject about the 
fiftieth Olympiad. Out of it grew up lyric 








* “ Ancient Art and its Remains.” 
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and dramatic poetry, side by side with 
sculpture, gymnastics, and Pin: Frvew arts 
which were exercised with the greatest 
zeal, but which the Homeric age knew not 
yet in that state of improvement to which 
es were carried by the Doric race, who 
had reached their zenith about the fiftieth 
Olympiad ; they left behind, on the one 
hand, a lively enthusiasm for the beautiful 
and significant in the human form ; and, on 
the other, awakened the desire to pe te 
by statues the remembrance ly of 
e strength and valour of victorious com- 
batants.” The same deep thinking and 
laborious author observes, “ religion will be 
the more artistic, and, in particular, the 
more plastic, the more its conceptions are 
representable in an adequate manner in the 
forms of the organic world. A religion in 
which the life of deity is blended with that 
which exists in nature, and finds ita con- 
summation in man (as the Greek religion 
did), is doubtless especially favourable to 
the plastic art.” In looking upon the 
works of Phidias, his countrymen beheld 
the Olympian Jove, or their protectress, 
Minerva, face to face—* to see them was a 
; not to have seen them before 
death was almost as great a calamity as to 
die uninitiated into the sacred mysteries.” 
When a sculptor wished to model the divine 
upon the highest human form, the youths 
and maidens of the noblest families would 
cheerfully become his models, that he might, 
by a selection of the finest-developed limbs, 
achieve the delineation of a more than 
human excellence. So greatly were the 
Greeks imbued with this love of graceful 
form, that “contests of beauty” were occa- 
sionally held. “Every beautiful person 
sought to become known to the whole 
nation by this endowment, and especially 
to the artists, because they decreed the 
prize of beauty; and for this very reason, 
they had opportunities of seeing beauty 
daily. Beauty was an excellence which led 
to fame, for we find that the Greek histories 
make mention of those who were distin- 
guished for it. Some persons were even cha- 
racterised by a particular name, borrowed 
from some beautiful portion of the body ; 
thus, Demetrius Poliorcetes was named, 
from the beauty of his eye-lids, xap:roBAépapos, 
that is to say, ‘on whose lids the Graces 
dwell.” At Sparta and at Lesbos, in the 
temple of Juno, and among the citizens of 
Parrhasia, the women contended for the 
prize of beauty.”* Imbued with this love 
of the beautiful, as we thus know this 
ancient people to have been, we can fully 
understand the assertion of Cicero, that 
they were able to bear any calamity better 
than the loss of their sculptures. The 
great works of Phidias, his Jupiter at Elis, 
and his Minerva at Athens, were visited by 
Art-pilgrims from all quarters, long after 
Greece submitted to the Roman yoke; but 
the people never submitted to the loss of 
their statues, for Cicero asks, + “what re- 
muneration could compensate the Rhegians, 
now Roman citizens, for the loss of their 
marble Venus ?—what the Thespians for 
their statue of Cupid, to see which strangers 
crowd to Thespia ?” , 
The great distinction between the ancients 
and the moderns in their taste for Art, de- 
nds greatly on the want of the — 
Seven the former people connected there- 
with. With them a statue was not only a 
thing of beauty, but a sacred impersonation. 
What its effect upon their minds must have 
been we may judge by what is still felt in 
Catholic countries for some figure of a saint, 





* Winckelmann, ‘History of Ancient A 


Greeks. 
+ In his oration against Verres. 


or some picture of a sacred event, which 
may be looked upon with a deep reverence 
for some pious, reason, although as a work 
of Art it may be below mediocrity. 


modern as we have already observed, 
some amount of Art-education is absolutely 
necessary. It is unaided by colour; in 
England it is unfamiliar—cold—and has the 
inherent objection of ignorance to conquer. 
With the mind a bust is a caput 
mortuum ; a fa figure, if nude, inde- 
licate ; if draped, a memento mori. That this 
is no exaggeration we have abundant proof. 
When the “Penny ine” was in the 
zenith of its popularity, its conductors were 
very pecnes y anxious to cultivate trug 
taste by the publication of a series of the 
finest antique statues, Several were given, 
but the complaints were so general that the 
idea wasabandoned, We may also instance 
our own early career, and the alarm which 
some of our friends expressed for the safety 
of our Journal, when we first proposed the 
engraving of a series of statues—an alarm 
not without foundation, inasmuch as we 
frequently received notes of indignant re- 
monstrance from correspondents. We per- 
severed, through “good and evil report,” 
until at last we achieved a victory, inas- 


lates the most attractive part of our 

ournal ; and from America, as well as at 
home, if we have a complaint now made on 
the subject, it is only when we omit a 
statue-plate in our monthly number, to give 
another from a picture." By this persever- 
ance we feel that we have done good service 
to the Art of sculpture, and have in no mean 
degree fostered and cultivated a general 
taste for the Art, and vindicated its pro- 
ducts from the objective errors of ignorance. 

There is one other point connected with 
sculpture, at which we have already hinted 
as a bar to its general patronage — the 
straitened character of a modern dwelling— 
together with the cost of statuary. ith 
regard to the former, we are convinced, 
however, that the taste only wants gene- 
rating, inasmuch as our gardens, veran 
and particularly houses,t are admir- 
able situations for sculpture. The cost 





* We have had such freq 
we cannot detail them, nor is it necessary to our argu- 
ment to do so. We may, however, instance one. When 
we published the elaborate steel engraving of the Neleon 
column, in lieu of a statue, we rece several com- 
— that plate cost nearly double the price 


a 
t The ate are ly suited to the 
inasmuch as the statues eo protected —_ 
imate, especially 
enhanced 


a series of nic’ or to act asa foil to = 
which casts of fine sculpture are by taking in a 
slip of the fron 


statues consist of about a dozen caste from the works 
of modern scul Se an 2S 
at the termination of the tory, falls upon t 


**Bacchus and Ino” of Foley, over which a vine has 
been trained ; while casts from the uctions of Gib- 
son, Macdowell, Calder Marshall, &c., &c., grace the 


tion to procure for any 
persons desirous to see such a work with a view toone of a 
similar character, the meaus of examining the structure 








To ap and enjoy sculpture in — 


much as we find our series of statue- . 
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be met by doing what the Crystal 
Palace Comper have done — obtaining 
casts where originals are unobtainable, 
which may be readily procured, and at a 
oderate rate. 
m The collection made by the Crystal Palace 
Company is in every way remarkable. It 
is the most extensive as well as the most 
instructive gathering of examples of fine 
sculpture of all ages and countries which 
has “a hitherto brought together in one 
building. It will be the most perfect history 
of the Art we possess, inasmuch as it pre- 
sents specimens of all schools in all ages, 
commencing with its dawn in that cradle 
of antique Art, ancient Egypt ; continuing 
throughout the Greek, Roman, and medi- 
eval period, down to the Renaissance, and 
so onward to our own time. 
The visitor to the British Museum has 
been generally struck by the immensity and 
simple grandeur of the colossal figures from 


Egypt, particularly the great heads of kings | 


which are there placed over doorways, and 
which first gave the metropolitan visitors a 
true idea of the gigantic character of 
Egyptian sculpture. But a more perfect 
and overpowering effect has been reserved 
for Sydenham, for here they are constructing 
an entire figure of a seated colossus, whose 
proportions are so enormous that the artist 
we saw working upon it, barely covered the 
knee. The vast columnar halls with the 
elaborated chiselled detail shadowing forth 
the mysterious religious belief of this primi- 
tive people, will be reproduced here so 
perfectly, that though on a scale inferior to 
the originals, they will yet give a very perfect 
idea of their grandeur and peculiarity. 
Assyria has risen from the grave of 
centuries, within our own period, to add its 
important quota to the history of sculpture, 
and form the connecting link between 
Egypt and early Greece. Less formal than 
the former, we see in these monuments a 
sane approach to the pure and easy 
elineation of nature. Thanks to our per- 
severing countryman, Layard, we are 
sufficiently familiar with the Arts of ancient 
Babylon, and may probably in our own 
British Museum be again looking on the 
sculptured slabs, upon which the eye of the 
prophet may have rested who described 
“the chambers of imagery” of which they 
formed a part. From thence we may pass 
to the contemplation of the early works of 
the most elevated of all Art-practisers, the 
Greeks. It is singularly instructive to 
study the early archaic forms visible in 
their most primitive sculpture, and trace 
therein the rigid feeling visible in their 
prototypes of Egypt. The innate love of 
the beautiful and natural speedily showed 
itself in their works, which ultimately 
shook off every trammel and produced a 
Phidias and a Praxiteles. The eye reverts 
with ever-renewed pleasure to the friezes 
of the Parthenon, to see again beauties 
which fill the mind with gratification, and 
which present constantly new fields of 
thought to the Art-student. A wondrous 
peop e were the Ancient Greeks, who per- 
ected the divine Art of sculpture, and have 
left all the world since their remote era, mere 
students in the Art they so triumphantly 
practised. . 
Pass we on to Rome! 
mind of that ambitious 
the Art of the nation, 


Here the practical 
people is visible in 


Less have we of 





to which our observations apply. And we hope for 
the day when every gentleman who builds a drawing- 
room (intended to contain pictures) will add to it such 
& conservatory leading from it, to be adorned with 
sculpture, from which he may derive all the enjoyment 


capable of being receivex em ainats 
(elder) elster red eceived from fine examples of the 





e and beauty, more of the rigid por- 
Coiare of life. "The statues nen of the 
senate, the forum, the dwelling-place. How 
well does the grand and somewhat imperious 
character of that people show itself in the 
dignified bearing of its portrait-sculpture. 
What marked individuality of feature in the 
busts! How indicative of the conquerors 
of the world! What .calm. determined 
dignity in the statues, equally characteristic 
of the men who trod the Eternal Cit 
and ruled the civilised earth. If the Gree 
sculpture is the perfect ideal, the Roman 
sculpture is the triumph of the real in Art, 
the consummation of poetie elevation of the 
world and man as he then was. 

And now a dark cloud falls over the 
fair field of Art—a cloud of deepest 
barbarism. Upon what must our eye now 
rest as we trace sculpture in its onward 
course towards our own time? Isiton won 

im Byzantine figures of a grotesque an 
Sei-dabented apts ? Alas Oe was all the 
ability that remained to the Art-world; 
this small power of thus delineating kings 
and people by an indextrous manual labour, 
mistaking work for genius, blundering forth 
crude misrepresentations of ungraceful 
humanity. Yet let us not despise them, 
they are the earnest work of men who still 
kept alive the almost extinguished spark, 
which after many centuries of labour will 
blaze forth afresh. Let us rather trace 
carefully the progress made century after 
century until sculpture again rivals old 
Rome. It is a worthy task and may be 
readily done in our Crystal Palace. 

The very early bas-reliefs from Chichester 
Cathedral, delineating sacred scenes from 
the life of the Saviour, are exceedingly 
curious and favourable specimens of Byzan- 
tine Art, as it influenced the sculpture of 
Europe in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Its grotesque character was not 
felt at that time by those who gazed upon 
it, for with them, as with the ancient classic 
nations, the intention was more felt than 
the treatment of sculptured history. There 
was a simple faith in delineation, a trusting 
belief in a pictured attempt at reality, 
which we cannot now feel or appreciate. 
Hence the rude representing of the raising 
of Lazarus here seen, and now scarcely to 
be looked upon without a smile, became 
with them a calm contemplative scene, at 
which it would be irreverent to look in 
any other than a grave light. Yet did the 
sculptor occasionally try for grace, but his 
ideas were darkly formed, unaided by a 
study of the great works of foregone schools. 
He sought delicacy in attenuation ; hence 
the gaunt Norman figures from Wells 
Cathedral, starved representations of 
humanity, whose misery is meant to be 
— and whose contortions are spasmodic 
1eavings toward grace. If we would see 
sculpture now in its best phase, let us 
rather look through the series of monu- 
mental effigies, brought together from 
many of our churches and cathedrals, or 
imported from continental ones. Here we 
shall occasionally find a beauty of repose, 
combined with a singular truthtulness of 
detail, which again asserts for sculpture its 
noble rank in the arts. Look at that Cru- 
sader in his heavy armour, you see the grim 
feature half developed from the helmet; 
the powerful limb and determined attitude 
of the hero of Ascalon. Such figures bear 
the impress of truth, you feel they are 
the counterparts of the men who followed 
Richard against the Paynim ; who possessed 
the wild enthusiasm which gave an undying 
character of romance to the Crusades. 

The calm repose and simple grandeur of 
many of these monumental figures, particu- 





larly those of kings, ecelesiasti ladies 
are very striking ; the effect of ‘hen when 
heightened by polychromy (as in those of 
the Bishops of Tréves) is gorgeous as an 
illuminated missal. udent of antique 


scope for stud y, and 


in a 
to be found elsewhere, Every detail of = 


is given with a truthfulness 

scale so natural and large, a a 
again the hero of the past “in his habit 
as he lived,” represented by the hand of 
a contemporary. 

The elaboration and beauty of Gothic 
architecture may also be successfully studied 
in the details of the altar-tombs, canopies, 
and fonts, which are scattered through the 
sculpture galleries at Sydenham. “What 
can be more beautiful than these foliations 
and enrichments. How abundantly they 
display the great inventive powers of the 
sculptors of the middle ages; with what 
delicacy and beauty do they enwreath their 
pinnacles with leaves and flowers, fre- 


quently as charmingly sculptured as feli- 
— LSoranes. 

t struggled onward through the 
middle ages; the fifteenth century has 
dawned—and brought us the Renaissance— 
the “ new birth” of Art; resulting from a 
study of the pure models of antiquity. The 
revival came from the /iterati of the age. 
Dante and Petrarch were enthusiastic 
students of the classic relics, They col- 
lected medals as the means of studying 
history by the aid of her own monuments ; 
they directed attention to sculpture as 
to the vivid realisation of past times 
The friend of Petrarch, Cola di Rienzi, 
was animated with similar enthusiasm. 
—, yoo the o— of the ancien 
and descanted upon the magnificence 
grandeur of pall Rome, in thoughts and 
words commensurate with the loftiness and 
sublimity of the subject. The spark ignited 
to a flame: the Academy of St. Luke was 
founded. Lorenzo di Medici, paver 
called “the Magnificent,” founded the 
Florentine School, from whence issued a 
band of artists who re-awakened the world 
to fine Art, , 

Raffaelle and Michel- lo, by their 
study in the same school, achieved a great 
part of their fame. The former gave in his 
early works too many traces of the bad 
style of his master Pietro Perugino. He 
saw that the glory of early Art depended 
on its poetic transcript of the truly beautiful 
in nature, and in his enthusiasm he 
the idea of excavating the whole of Rome. 
His celebrated arabesque in the Vatican 
originated in the study of the paintings 
discovered in his day in the Baths of Titus. 
Their prototypes may still be ape 
Pompeii. They passed through his 
to appear anew ; their freshness and beauty 
charmed the world, and “a new birth 
awaited Art. ; 

In a similar manner an antique rw 
beeame the worshipped treasure 0 ay 
Angelo : its vigour, truth, and beauty 
termined his powerful mind in its — 
What the power of that mind oe 
hand really was, we may see at Syd 
in the noble figures he designed and = 
cuted. We may trace his i ott _ 
in the i 8 by him, Pal 
among the number. Nothing - 
determination and power more clearly. 

The minds of these great men <<. 
the minor minds aro ‘ 
we see the fruits in many we 
Sculpture became based on the : of ihe 
we find in the noble monument thedral, 
Cardinal d’ Amboise from Rouen a 
the way in which monumental 

’ —$—_—_—_————— ——— 
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had varied under its influence. In the 
remarkable series of bas-reliefs from the 
Loggia at the Hotel Bourgetheroulde, also 
in Rouen, we trace it im ite decline, when 
sumptuous decoration took the place of 
purer taste, and elaboration conquered 
simplicity.* , J 
Passing from the eer of antique 
Art we see in the Crystal Palace an equally 
large collection of the works of the modern 
school of sculpture at home and abroad. 
Here we have casts of the colossal head of 
Bavaria, which for size may rival the works 
of the ancient Egyptian, and for beauty 
challenge the Greek. Rauch’s noble and 
original equestrian statue of Frederick the 


Great, with its admirable historic pedestal, | placed 


The finest works of Thorwaldsen, Schwan- 
thaler, Canova, and the great European 
masters are here. ae too, — — 
imaginings of many of our best sculptors, 
man hans works it has been our privilege 
and pleasure to place before our readers 
ons by month, and whose originals ma 
now be studied in “the People’s Palace ” 
by the people themselves. 

It would be useless to swell our pages 
with a catalogue of all these; they are 
world-renowned and must be studied, as 
they no doubt will be, repeatedly in the 
colossal building at Sydenham. here has 
been no such perfect collection hitherto 
formed for the purpose of analysis or com- 
parison ; for here we have in juxta-position 
the Art in all stages; an exhibition of its 
progress over three thousand years. It is 
recorded of Raffaelle that he frequently 
formed new designs by spreading a series 
of isolated sketches from nature before him, 
and selecting such figures or parts as suited 
the composition he was then about to em- 
body, the very study helping him to novelty 
not unfrequently by suggesting its ve 
opposite. In this way the grand col- 
lection of sculpture formed at Sydenham 
may be the fertile parent of new composi- 
tions. It cannot fail to improve and ele- 
vate general taste, while to the artists it 
will be invaluable as a source of sound 
study. It is this high ground taken by the 
Crystal Palace Company that we especially 
admire, and which elevates their under- 
taking far above all other exhibitions. It 
is not a mere show, or a garden of pleasure 
only, but while it will be the most attrac- 
tive of modern sights, it will be one 
pregnant with instruction; one which 
continually teaches—and that in the garb 
of gaiety, “ wooing to instruct ”—and able 
as well to afford food, as relaxation, to the 
philosophic mind who may pore over its 
treasures with advantage; while to the 
uninitiated it is a mine of unexplored 
wealth, and one which cannot fail to be 
pleasant in the working. 

We have said thus much of the collection 
solely as a School of Sculpture, and feeling 
that instruction on this particular branch 
of Art is needed by the English public 
more generally, and that the want will be 
admirabl — by the exhibition of so 
large and well-selected a series of works as 
the Crystal Palace will contain: we have 
devoted our present notice to that portion 
only of the grand scheme which the entire 
project embraces. 





* It isnow more than ten g tee 
upon our countrymen the historic interest of these 
sculptures, and recommended casts of them for our 
Museum. They re t with s and minute 
truthfulness the meeting of Hi VILI. and Francis I. 
on the Field of the Cl of Gold—an event noted by 
en re, and intimately connected with our history. 

ir advoeacy has been thus long, but we 
are happy now to record the fact, that a private com- 
pany has had the taste and judgment to do what our 
government ought to have done. 
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DRESS AS A FINE ART. 
By Mrs. Merririzcp, 


PART VIL—ORNAMENT—ECONOMY. (Conclusion). 


OrnaMENT, although not an integral of 
dress, is so intimately connected with it 
that we must devote a few words to the 
subject. 

Under the general term of ornament we 
shall include bows of ribbon, artificial 
flowers, feathers, jewels, lace, fringes, and 
trimmings of all kinds. Some of these 
articles ap 
life, some to another. Jewels, for instance, 
though suitable to middle seem mis- 

on youth, which should always be 
characterised by simplicity of apparel ; 
while flowers, which are so peculiarly 
adapted to youth, are unbecoming to those 
advanced in years: in the latter case there 
is contrast without harmony; it is like 
uniting May with December. 

The great principle to be observed with 
regard to ornament is, that it should be 
appropriate, and appear designed to answer 
some useful pu A brooch, or a bow 
of ribbon, for instance, should fasten some 
part of the dress ; a gold chain should sup- 
port a watch or an eye-glass. Trimmings 
are useful to mark the borders or edges of 
the different parts of the dress, and in 
this light they add to the variety, while 
by their repetition they conduce to the 
regularity of the ornamentation. 

Ornament is so much a matter of fashion, 
that beyond the above remarks it scarcely 
comes within the scope of our subject. 
There is one point, however, to which the 

mt encouragement of works of design 
induces us to draw the attention of our 
readers. We have already borrowed from 
the beautiful work of M. de Stackelberg, 
some of the female figures in illustration 
of our views with regard to dress, we have 
now to call the attention of our readers to 
the patterns embroidered on the dresses. 
These are mostly of classic origin, and prove 
that the descendants of the Greeks have 
still sufficient good taste to appreciate and 
adopt the designs of their glorious ancestors. 
The figures in our woodcuts being too 
small to show the patterns, we have en- 
larged some of them from the original 
work in order to show the style of design 
still cultivated among the peasants of 
Greece, and also because we think the 
designs may be applied to other materials 
beside dress. Some of - a = 
ina iate to iron-work, en wi 
our ponents be able to show desi of 
such elegance? Fig. 1. is an en copy 
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of the embroidery on the robe of the peasant 
from the environs of Athens (ante, p. 42.) 
It extends, as will be seen, halfway up the 


to be suited to one period of } 


skirt. Fig. 2 is from the sleeve of the same 
dress. Fig 3, the sleeve of the pelisse. Fig 4 
is the pattern embroidered from the waist to 
the hem of the skirt of an Athenian peasant’s 
(ante, p. 43) dress. Fig. 5 is the border of 
the shawl. Fig. 6 is the sleeve of the 
last mentioned dress. Fig. 7 the design on 
the apron of the Arcadian peasant (ante, 








Fig. 2. 


p. 42.) Fig. 8 is the border of the same 
dress. Fig.9, is the pattern round the hem 
of the long under dress of the Athenian 
peasant, (ante, p. 43.) Fig. 10, the border of a 
shawl or something of the kind. Fig. 11 is 
another example. The brocade dress of 
Sancta Victoria, (ante, p. 105), offers a 
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striking contrast to the simple elegance of 
the Greek designs. It is too large for the 
pu to which it is — ,and not 
sufficiently distinct, and although it pos- 
sesses much variety, it is deficient in 
regularity ; endeuoef the elements of beauty 
in ornamental a. namely, repetition, 
appears to be entirely wanting. 
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In these respects, the superiority of the 
Greek designs is immediately — 
They unite at once ape with regu- 
—_ and variety with repetition. 

e examination of these designs suggests 
the reflection that when we have once 
attained a form of dress which combines 
ease and elegance with convenience, we 
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should tax our ingenuity in inventing orna- 
mental designs for decorating it, rather 
than seek to discover novel forms of dress. 
The endless variety of textile fabries which 
our manufacturers are constantly produc- 
ing, the variety also in the colours, will, 
with the embroidery patterns issued by our 
schools of design, suffice to appease the con- 
stant demand for novelty which ¢xists in 
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an improving country, without changing 
the form of our costume, unless to adopt 
others which reason and common sense 
point out as superior to that in use. We 
are told to try all things, and to hold fast 
that which is good. The maxim is appli- 
cable to dress as well as to morals. 

The _ of economy in dress, an 
essential object with many persons, now 
claims our attention. We venture to offer 
& few remarks on this head. Our first re- 
commendation is to have but few dresses 
at a time, and those extremely good. If 
we have but few dresses, we wear them, 
and wear them out while they are in 
fashion ; but if we have many dresses at 
once, some of them become quite old- 
fashioned before we have done with them. 
If we are rich enough to afford the sacrifice, 
the old-fashioned dress is got rid of; if not, 
we must be content to appear in a fashion 
that has long been superseded, and we look 
as if we had come out of the tombs, or as if 
one of our ancestors had stepped out of her 
picture-frame, and again waied the earth. 

As to the economy of selecting the best 
material for dresses, we argue thus :— 
Every dress must be lined and made up, 
and we pay as much for making and lining 
an inferior article as we do for one of the 
best quality. Now a good silk or merino 
will wear out two bad ones, therefore one 

ood dress, lining and making, will cost 
ess than two inferior ones, with the ex- 
penses of lining and making them. In 
point of appearance, also, there is no com- 
parison between the two, the good dress 
will look well to the last, while one of infe- 
rior quality will soon look shabby. When 
a good silk dress has become too shabby to 
be worn longer as a dress, it becomes, when 
cut up, useful for a variety of purposes, 
whereas an inferior silk, or one purely or- 
namental, is, when left off, good for nothing. 

_ Plain dresses, that is to say, those of a 
single colour, and without a pattern, are 

more economical as well as more quiet in 
their appearance than those of various 
colours. They are also generally less ex- 
because something is always paid 


os 
or the novelty of the fashion ; besides, 
coloured and figured dresses bear the date on 
the face of them, as plainly as if it was there in 
printed characters; the ages of dress fabrics 





are known by the pattern, therefore dresses 
of this description should be put on as soon 
as purchased, and worn out at once, or they 
vil appene old-fashioned. There is another 
reason why vari-coloured dresses are less 
economical than others. Where there are 
several colours, they may not all be equally 
fast, and if only one of them fades, the 
dress will lose its beauty. Trimmings are 
not economical ; besides their cost in the 
first instance, they become shabby before 
the dress, and, if removed, they generally 
leave a mark where they have been, and so 
spoil the appearance of the dress. 

Dresses made of one kind of material 
only, are more durable than those com- 

sed of two, as, for instance, of cotton and 
silk, of cotton and worsted, or of silk and 
worsted. When the silk is merely thrown 
on the face of the material it soon wears off. 
This is also the case in those woollen or 
cotton goods which have a silken stripe. 

The question of economy also extends to 
colours, some of which are much more 
durable than others. For this we'can give 
no rule, except that drabs and other 
“quaker colours” as they are frequently 
called, are amongst the most permanent of 
all colours. For other colours we must 
take the word of the draper. There is no 
doubt, however, but that the most durable 
colours, are the cheapest in the end. In 
the selection of colours, the expense is not 
always a criterion; something must be 
paid for fashion and novelty, and perhaps 
for the cost of the dye. The newest and 
most expensive colours are not always those 
which last the longest. 

It is not economical to have the dresses 
made in the extremity of the fashion, 
because such soon become remarkable, but 
the fashions should be followed at such a 
distance, that the wearer may not attract 
the epithet of old-fashioned. 

We conclude this part of our — with 
a few suggestions relative to the selection of 
different styles and materials of dress. 

The style of dress should be adapted to 
the age of the wearer. As a general rule 
we should say that in youth the dress should 
be simple and elegant, the ornaments being 
flowers. In middle age the dress may be of 
rich materials and more splendid in its 
character ; jewels are the appropriate orna- 
ments. In the decline of life the materials 
of which the dress is composed may be 
equally rich, but with less vivacious colours, 
the tertiaries and broken colours are par- 
ticularly suitable, and the character of the 
whole costume should be quiet, simple, and 
dignified. The French, whose taste in dress 
is so far in advance of our own, say that 
ladies who are cinguante ans sonnés, should 
neither wear gay colours, nor dresses of 
slight materials, flowers, feathers, or much 
aged, that they should cover their 

air, wear high dresses, and long sleeves. 

Tall ladies may wear flounces and tucks, 
but they are less appropriate for short 
persons. As a general rule vertical stripes 
make persons appear taller than they really 
are, but horizontal stripes have a contrary 
effect. The latter, Mr. Redgrave says, are 
not admissible in garment fabrics, “since, 
crossing the person, the pattern quarrels 
with all the motions of the human figure, 
as well as with the form of the long folds 
in the skirts of the garment. For this 
reason,” he continues, “large and pronounced 
checks, however fashionable, are often in 
bad taste, and interfere with the graceful 
arrangement of drapery.” Is it to show 
their entire contempt for the principles of 
design that our manufacturers introduced 
last year not only horizontal stripes of con- 
spicuous colours, but checks and plaids of 
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immense size, as autumnal fas 

fabries? We had hoped thang 
would have shown the correctness of thei 
taste by their disapproval of these whe. 
coming designs, but the prevalence of the 
fashion at the present time is another eyj 
dence of the triumph of fashion over Poste 


taste. 
light-coloured dress 


A white and 
makes the wearers appear larger, while a 


black or dark dress causes them appear 
smaller than they actually are, A ade 
rson will therefore avail herself of these 
nown effects, by adopting the style of 
dress most suitable to her stature, 

To sum up in a few words our impressions 
on this subject, we should say that the best 
style of dress is that which ing exactl 

apted to the climate and the individ 
is at once modest, quiet, and retiri 
harmonious in colour and decoration, and of 
good materials. 

We conclude with the following admirable 
extract from Tobin’s “Honeymoon,” which 
we earnestly recommend to the attention of 
our fair readers. 





“‘T’ll have no glittering gew-gaws stuck about 

To stretch the gaping eyes of idiot wonder, ™ 
And make men stare upon a piece of earth, 
As on the star-wrought firmament—no feathers, 
To wave as streamers to your vanity— 
Nor cumbrous silk, that, with its sound 
Makes proud the flesh that bears it. She’s adorn’d 
Amply, that in her husband's eye looks lovely— 
The truest mirror that an honest wife 
Can see her beauty in ! 

Julia. I shall observe, sir. 

Duke. I should like well to see you in the dress 
I last presented you. 

Julia. The blue one, sir 

Duke. No love—the white. Thus modestly attired 
A half-biown rose stuck in thy braided hair, 
With no more diamonds than those eyes are made of, 
No deeper rubies than compose thy lips, 
Nor pearls a than inhabit them, 
With the pure red and white, which that same hand 
Which blends the rainbow, mingles in thy cheeks ; 
This well-proportioned form (think not I flatter) 
In motion to harmonious soun 
And thy free tresses dancing in the wind, 
Thou'lt fix as much observance, as chaste dames 
Can meet, without a blush.” 


We look forward hopefully to a day when 
Art-education will be extended to all ranks ; 
when a knowledge of the beautiful will be 
added to that of the useful; when taste, 
based upon real knowledge and common 
sense, will dictate our fashions in dress as 
in other things. We have schools of Art 
to reform our taste in pottery, hardware, 
and textile fabrics, not to speak of the higher 
walks of Art, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. The handle of a jug, the stem of 
a wine-glass, the design for silks or 
lace veils, will form the subjects of lectures 
to the students of the various schools of 
design ; disquisitions are written on the 
important question whether the ornamental 
designs should represent the real form of 
objects, or only give a conventional repre- 
sentation of them, while the study of the 
human figure, the masterpiece of creati 
is totally neglected, except by painters 
sculptors. e hope that the study of form 
will be more extended, that it will be uni 
versal, that it will, in fact, enter into the 
general scheme of education, and that we 
shall hereafter see as much pains ne 
in improving by appropriate costume 
figure which nature has given us, a8 
we do now in distorting it by tight 
stays, narrow and high-heeled shoes, 
and all the other deformities and eccen- 
tricities of that many-faced monster, fashion. 
The economy of the frame, and the — 
of preserving it in —_ = nee, sho’ 
form an inte art of education. 
can be no re beauty without health, and 
how can we hope to secure health, if we or 
ignorant of the means of promoting It, oF 
we violate its precepts by adopting 4 
and pernicious fashions ? 
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Surely it is not toomuch to hope that dress- 
makers will hereafter attend the schools of 
design, to study the human form, and thence 
learn to appennate its beauties, and to 
clothe it with appropriate dress, calculated 
to display its beauties to the greatest advan- 
tage, and to conceal its defects—the latter 
with the reservation we have already 
noticed. We hope, also, that the shoe- 
maker will learn to model the shoe upon 
the true form of the foot. 

Manufacturers are now convinced of the 
importance and utility of schools of design, 
and whether the article hereafter to be pro- 
duced be a cup and saucer, a fender, a pat- 
tern for a dress or for furniture, for a service 
of plate, or a diamond tiara, it is thought 
proper that the pupil, as a preliminary 
course that cannot be dispensed with, should 
commence with the study of the human 
figure. Yet, is not dress an Art-manufac- 
ture as well as a cup and saucer, or a tea- 
board? Is there less skill and talent, less 
taste required to clothe the form which we 
are told is made after God’s own image, 
than to furnish an apartment ? Why should 
not dress-makers and tailors attend the 
schools of design as well as those artisans 
who are intended to be employed in what 
are now called Art-manufactures? Why 
should not shoe-makers be taught the shape 
and movements of the foot? If this were 
the case, we are satisfied that an immediate 
and permanent improvement would be the 
consequence in our style of dress. Would 
any person acquainted with the human 
form, and especially with the little round 
form of an infant, have sent to the Great 
Exhibition an infant’s robe shaped like that 














in our cut, which we find represented in 
the “ Art-Journal Catalogue,” Pp. 322. An 
infant with a waist growing “fine by de- 
grees and beautifully less!” was there ever 
such a deformity ? We believe that many 
portsalt- painters stipulate that they should 
allowed to dictate the dress, at least as 
regards the arrangement of the colours, of 
their sitters ; the reason of this is, that the 
pooner selection of dress and colour is 
ased upon the study of the figure and com- 
plexion of the individual, or the knowledge 
of the effects of contrast and harmony of 
lines, tissues, and ‘colours, while the models 
which are presented for his imitation too 
frequently offer to his view a style of dress, 
both as regards form and colour, which set 
the rules of harmony at defiance. Now, 
only suppose that the dress-maker had the 
painter's knowledge of form and harmony 
of lines and colours, what a revolution would 
take place in dress? We should no longer 
see the tall and the short, the slender -_ 


the stout, the brown and the fair, the old 
and the young, dressed alike, but the dress 
would be adapted to the individual, and we 
believe that, were the plan of study we 
recommend generally adopted, this purpose 
might always be effected without the sacri- 
fice of what is now the grand desideratum 
in ap Aeaomene 

The reasons why the art of dressmaking 
has not hitherto received the attention 
which it deserves, are to be sought for in 
the constitution of society. The branches 
of manufacture which require a knowledge 
of design, such as calico-printing, silk and 
Sa eo and pottery, and 
hardware manufactures, are conducted on a 
large scale by men of wealth and talent, 
who if they would compete successfully with 
rival manufactures, find it n to 
study and apply to their own business, all 
the improvements in science with which 
their intercourse with society gives them 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted. It 
is quite otherwise with accsunahion. A 
woman is at the head of every establishment 
of this kind, a woman generally of limited 
education and attainments, m whom 
cannot be expected either liberality of senti- 
ment or enlarged views, but who possibly 
possesses some tact and discrimination of 
character, which enables her to exercise a 
kind of dictatorial power in matters of dress 
over her customers; these customers are 
scarcely better informed on the subject than 
herself. 

Theearly life of the dressmaker is spent in a 
daily routine of labour with the needle, and 
when she becomes a mistress in her turn 
she exacts from her assistants the same 
amount of daily labour that was former] 
expected from herself. Work, work, wor 
with the needle from almost childhood, in 
the same close room from morning to night, 
and not unfrequently from night to morning 
also, is the everlasting routine of the 
monotonous life of the dressmakers, They 
are working for bread and have no leisure 
to attend to the improvement of the mind, 
and the want of this mental cultivation is 
apparent in the articles they produce by 
their labour. When one of the young 
women who attends these establishments to 
learn the trade, thinks she has had sufficient 
experience, she leaves the large establish- 
ment, and sets up in business on her own 
account. In this new situation she works 
equally hard, and has therefore no time for 
improving her mind and taste. Of the 
want of this however, she is not sensible, 
because she can purchase for a trifle all the 
newest patterns, and the thought never 
enters her poor little head, that the same 
fashion may not suit all her customers. 
This defective education of the dressmakers, 
or rather their want of knowledge of the 
human form, is one of the great causes of 
the prevalence of the old fashion of tight- 
lacing. It is so much easier to make a 
deanly fitting body suit over a tight stay 
than it is on the pliant and yielding natural 
form, in which if one part be drawn a little 
too tight or the contrary, the body of the 
dress is thrown out of shape. Supposing 
on the other hand the fit to be exact, it is 
so difficult to keep such a tight-fitting body 
in its place on the figure without securing 
its form by whalebones, that it is in vain to 
expect the stays to become obsolete until 
the tight-fitting boddice is also given up. 

This will never take place, until not only 
the ladies whoare tobe clothed, but the dress- 
makers, shall make the human form their 
study, and direct their efforts to set off 
their natural advantages by attending to the 
points which are their characteristic beauties. 





A long and delicate throat, falling shoulders, 


not too wide from point to point, a flat back 
round chest, wide ies: these are the 
points which should be developed by the 
dress. Whence it follows that every article 
of dress which shortens the throat, adds 
om or width to the shoulders, roundness 
to the back, or flatness to the chest, must 
be radically wrong in principle, and un- 
pleasant and repulsive in effect. In the 
same manner whatever kind of dress adds 
to the height of a figure already too tall 
and thin, or detracts from the apparent 
height of the short and stout, must be 
avoided. These things should form the 
study of the dressmaker. 

As society is now constituted, however, 
the dressmaker has not, as we have already 
observed, leisure to devote to studies of the 
necessity and importance of which she is still 
ignorant. The reform must be begun by 
the ladies themselves, They must acquire 
a knowledge of form, and of the principles 
of beauty and harmony, and so exercise a 
controlling influence over the dressmakers. 
By this means a better taste will be created, 
and the dressmakers will at length discover 
their deficiency in certain guiding prin- 
ciples, and will be driven at last to resort 
to similar studies. But in this case a 
startling difficulty presents itself—the - 
dressmaker is at present over-worked : how 
can she find leisure to attend the schools of 
design, or even pursue, if she had the 
ability, the necessary studies at home? A 
girl is apprenticed to the trade at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen, she works at it all 
her life, rising early, and late taking rest, 
and what is the remuneration of her daily 
toil of twelve hours? Eighteenpence, or 
at most two shilling a day, with her board ! 
As she reckons the value of the latter at 
a shilling, it follows that the earnings of a 
dressmaker in the best period of her life, 
who goes out to work, could not exceed 15s, 
or at the most 18s. a week, if she did not, 
at the hazard of her health—which, indeed, 
is frequently sacrificed—work at home 
before she begins, and after she has finished 
her day’s work abroad. The carpenter or 
house-painter does not work harder, or 
bring to bear on his employment greater 
knowledge than the poor d er, yet 
he has 4s. 6d. 2 day without his board, 
while she has only what is equivalent to 
2s. 6d. or 3s.! What reason can be assigned 
why a woman’s work, if equally well done, 
should not be as well paid as that of a man ? 
A satisfactory reason has yet to be given ; 
the fact however is indisputable that women 
are not in general so well paid for their 
labour as men. 

Although these remarks arose naturally 
out of our subject, we must not di too 
far. To return to the dressmaker, If the 
hours of labour of these white slaves who 
toil in the dressmaking establishments were 
limited to ten or twelve hours, as in large 
factories, two consequences would follow ; 
the first is, that more hands would be 
employed, and the second that the young 
women would have time to attend schools 
and improve their minds. If they could 
also attend occasional lectures on the figure, 
and on the harmony of colour and costume 
with reference to dress, the best effects 
would follow. 

Those dressmakers who are rich enough, 
and we may add, many ladies also, take in 
some book of fashions with coloured illustra- 
tions, and from this they imbibe their notions 
of beauty of form and elegance of costume. 
How is it possible, we would ask, for either 
the dressmakers or the ladies who employ 
them, to acquire just ideas of form or of 
suitable costume when their eyes are accus- 
tomed only to behold such deformed and 
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unnatural representations of the pms 
figure as those in the accompanying wood- 
cuts | Is it any wonder that small waists 


should be admired when the books which 
aspire to be the handmaids and mirrors of 
fashion, present to their readers such libels 
on beauty of form? Now suppose that 
lithographed drawings of costumes issued 
oecasionally from the schools of design, 
ia it mot reasonable to suppose that 
with the knowledge which the students 
have acquired of the human figure, 
the illustrations wonld be more accurate 
imitations of nature? An eye accustomed 
to the study of nature can scarcely bear to 
contemplate, much less to imitate, the 
monsters of a depraved taste which disgrace 
the different publications that aspire to 
make known the newest fashions. Many of 
the illustrations of these publications 
although ill-proportioned, are executed in a 
certain stylish manner which takes with 
the unedueated, amd the mechanical execu- 
tion of the figures is also good. This how- 
ever, is so far from being an advantage, that 
it only renders them more dangerous ; like 
—— of the Syren, they lead only to 
evi 

We are told that many of the first 
Parisian artists derive a considerable part 
of their income from drawing the figures in 
the French books of fashion and costume, 
and that in the early part of his career 
Horace Vernet, the President of the French 
Academy, did not disdain to employ his 
talents in this way. We cannot however 
refrain from expressing our surprise and- 
honest indignation that artists of eminence, 
especially those who like the Freneh school 
have a reputation for correct drawing, and 
who must therefore be so well acquainted 
with the actual as well as ideal proportions 
of the female figure, should so prostitute 
their talents as to employ them -in 
delineating the  ill-proportioned figures 
which appear in books of fashions. It is no 
small aggravation of their offence in our 
eyes, that the figures should be drawn in 
such graceful positions, and with the excep- 
tion of the defective proportions, with so 
much skill. These beauties only make 
them more dangerous ; the goodness of their 
execution misleads the unfortunate victims 
of their fascination. What young lady, 
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unacquainted with the proportions of the 
figure, could look on these prints of costumes 
and go away without the belief that a small 
waist and foot were essential elements of 
beauty? So she goes home from her dress- 
maker’s, looks in the glass, and not finding 
her own waist and foot as small as those in 
the books of fashion, gives her stay-lace an 
extra-tightening pull, and, re ss of 
corns, squeezes her feet into tight shoes, 
which make the instep appear swollen, 
Both the figures in our last woodcuts were 


originally drawn and engraved by Jules 
David and Réville in Le Moniteur de la Mode, 
which is published at Paris, London, New 
York, and St. Petersburgh. Let our 
readers look at these figures and say, 
whether the most determined votary of 
tight lacing ever succeeded in qomguenneg 
her waist into the proportions represente 
in these figures, 

We should like to hear that lectures were 
given occasionally by a lady in the female 
school of design on the subjects of form, 
and of dress in its adaptation to form and 
to harmony of colour. We have no doubt 
that a 1: competent to deliver these 
lectures will readily be found. After a 
course of these lectures, we do not hesitate 
to predict, that illustrations of fashion 
emanating from this source, would be, in 
point of taste, everything that could be 
desired. We venture to think that the 
students of the female school may be as 
well and as profitably employed in designing 
costumes, as in inventing patterns for cups 
and saucers, or borders for veils. Until 
some course, of the nature we have indicated, 
is adopted, we cannot hope for any permanent 
improvement in our costume, 
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UTRECHT. 
G. Jones, R.A., Painter, E. Challis, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 3 ft. by 2 ft. 4 in. 

Tux four pictures by Mr. Jones in this collection 
are, respectively, examples of the three classes 
of subject which he is accustomed to represent 
generally ; two of them we have already had, 
one in his “ Battle of Borodino,” the second in 
his “ Fiery Furnace” and “ Lady Godiva,” which 
we put together ; and his “ Utrecht” constitutes 





the third. Mr. Jones used to be rather an ex- 
tensive contributor of street scenery to the ex- 


hibitions of the Royal Academy, 
years we have had comparati : 
of this ipti 
in 1829. 
_ Utrecht is second to none of the 
in picturesque beauty, i 
rather elevated ground, is more 
poser — of the humid 
ts) ; & very antique a 
many of the houses vw built in the Goth 
style, and also possesses one of the finest 
or walks, in Europe, more than half a 
length, and planted with ei rows 
trees. When Louis XIV. besieged and 
city, he expressly forbad his victorious 
from injuring this walk, A large portion of the 
cathedral, which forms a conspicuous object in 
our picture, is now in ruins; but from the 
summit of the tower, nearly 400 feet in height, 
the eye traverses a most extensive p 
embracing a large number of towns and vi 
Like most of the Dutch cities, Utrecht 
intersected by a number of canals, one of which 
oceupies a portion of the foreground in Mr; 
Jones's picture; on its near bank isa 
figures, who seem to be i 
selling poultry, &c. ; i 
turesque-looking crane, 
goods from the canal boats, 
presume to be the principal thoroughfare 
city; it is formed o poset of various kinds 
architecture, some of them ornamented, 
and all composing well into a ina The 
elevated building to the left, on which waves 
the tri-color flag, is, if we mistake not, the 
town-hall, a comparatively modern erection. 
The artist's management of light and shade in 


| his picture has enabled the engraver to produce 


a very effective print. 
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TE seventeenth exhibition of works selected 
by the prizeholders of the Art-Union was 
opened on Saturday, the 6th of August, to 
private view, and on the following Monday to 
the public at the usual place of exhibition—the 
gallery of the Society of British Artists in 
Suffolk Street. The subscribed amount for the 
seazon just ended being 13,348/ shows an 
increase of 445/. on that of last season ; indeed 
since 1849 the subscriptions have been wee | 
augmented, and it is\to be hoped 
again rise to and pass the maximum of 1847 
when the amount was upwards of 17,000/, ee.) 
highest prize, that of 200, purchases, The 
City of Syracuse, from the ancient quarries 
where the Athenians were Imprisoned, B.c. 413; 
by E. Lear. . The two next, of the value of 1504. 
each, are entitled ‘“ Looking Loch Etive 
from Tainalt, Argyleshire,” F. 

and “The First Appearance of 

Spain,” F. Y. Hurlstone. Those of- 

“The Village of Bettws-y-Coed, from 

Pair, North Wales,” by John Bell; 
Orgueil Castle, \ Jersey, from the Sea, 
Wilson, Jun.; “ 4 = 

Sidney R. Percy; “The 

Henry Warren, and “On the Thames 
Reading and Sonning,” Aaron a | ; 

last being selected from the New 

Exhibition. It has, we think, 

e higher 


are, may scarcely , 

yet be so deficient of quality as to 
of no value. With respect to 
ductions really worth hundreds 
not commissioned they are at once 


by patrons or speculators, so lea 

= ineages catalogue for the prizebolder. 
number of prizes is this year } ee 
a cost of 8,0012 Thirty-eight entirely in 
watercolour works, the rest being and 
oil, without any example of sculpias, 
with respect to class of subject they 
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landscape. We are glad of an oppor 
tunity of seeing many of these pictures; as 
they descend in the hanging scale they rise in 
the estimation of the observer ; thus, with a 
renewed and a better acquaintance, we may 
note a few that we have not before seen 80 
advantageously. No. 2. “Shepherd Boy of the 
South,” F. Y. Hurlstone, is a study of a young 
Italian rustic ; the head, if true, would in the 
life be a very attractive study ; the expression 
of the features is extremely captivating. No. 4 
is the 200. prize, “The City of Syracuse,” by 
E. Lear, which presents as it were two distinct 
sections—the quarries and the plain above. 
The representation may be most veritable, but 
it is nathless more interesting for historic than 
pictorial interest. “The Prophet Daniel,” J. P. 
Knight, R.A., isa simple study of a head painted 
in'the usual firm manner of its author. No. 18, 
“Mountain Torrent, Romsdal, Norway,” Wy. 
West. This is a rocky composition, almost 
equally bisected by a downward torrent of 
white foam ; the rocks on both sides look as if 
closely imitated from nature, and every care 
has been exerted to realise detail and preserve 
breadth. We humbly submit that were the 
importunate foam of the water toned down in 
the upper section, the work would be improved. 
No. 20. “The Terrace, Haddon,” A. O. Deacon, 
is very substantially painted, and very like the 
locale with its characteristic trees, but every- 
thing at Haddon has now been overdone; 
would it were the last time we may - ry 

0. 24. 


cipally 


venerable name in a catalogue. 
“ Winter,” G. A. Williams. We are glad to see 
again this excellent picture. No. 27. “A Fair 


in the Champs Elysées, Paris,” W. Parrott. A 
closer inspection of this composition shows an 
extensive aequaintance on the part of the artist 
with the serious buffooneries of our Mercurial 
neighbours, even from the “grands événements 
du temps de Napoleon le Grand,” to the “bal 
pour les estrophies.” No. 44. “The First Appear- 
ance of Columbus in Spain,” F, Y. Hurlstone. 
This is the story of Columbus applying to the 
monks of La Rabida for food for his child, 
There are three figures—Columbus, his son, and 
the charitable Franciscan, all of the size of 
life. The heads alone in this work in character 
and expression constitute it a uction of 
lasting interest and value. o. 53. “The 
Knight's Recreation,” J. Morgan, is a small 
picture, in which appears the “ Knight” teach- 
ing his son the use of the crossbow. It is a 
full and descriptive composition, in which the 
subject is amp] sasteinel theemmitent No. 58. 
“Mont Orgueil Castle, Jersey, from the Sea,” 
J. Wilson, Jun. The breadth of the well 
painted water in this picture tells very favour- 
ably as it is here seen. No. 64. “The Old 
Wooden Bridge,” James Peel. A small picture, 
simple in subject, and very agreeable in colour ; 
other works by the same artist are equally 
meritorious, No. 71. “The Origin of Design,” 
A.J. Woolmer, is a version of the old Greek story 
of the profile tracing on the wali—the picture has 
much of the best quality of the painter's feeling, 
but it wants somewhat of his usual breadth. 
No. 98. “At Abbeville,” W. M. Hardwick, is a 
small study of the old houses flanking the river 
at the ends of the bridge. The little picture is 
very spirited in execution. No, 102. “An 
Autumn Evening,” H. Brittan Willis. We cannot 
help again reverting with satisfaction to the 
truthful representation of the cows in this pic- 
ture. No. 107. “The Arrest of Effie Deans at 
St. Leonard's Crags,” Miss J. Me Leod. A com- 
position very full of figures, and on the whole 
a daring essay, carried out with a great measure 
of success, but the uniform light thrown over 
the agroupments had been better broken and 
graduated. No. 119. “Loiterers at a Spring,” 
Bell Smith. An agreeable qumuaiinn: 
figures are well drawn and characteristic. No. 
120. “ Delight,” C. Brocky. An agroupment of 
mother and child, ially an essay in flesh 
colour successful in close imitation of nature. 
No. 121. “Moel Siabod, North Wales,” H. C. 
Whaite. We have al spoken of the 
original and independent manner of this work, 
it is a production of a high degree of merit. 
No. 126. “Seotch Kale,” H. Emmerson. The 
subject is rendered by an old woman earnest! 
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the contents of a porringer; near her 
is seated 4 dog, the presence of which could be 
with, and in such case, the picture 


would strikingly resemble in feeling a work of 
the older Duteh school. No. 134. “An English 
Farm,” J. F. Pasmore, Full of elaborately 
painted detail, infinitely more earnest than the 
works generally of this painter. No. 139, 
“Shepherds,” W. Simmett, This is an English 
wi landscape, apparently closely imitated 
from nature as to material, but certainly too 
green in the middle distance. Among the 
water-colour works we observe many which we 
have not had an opportunity of satisfactorily 
looking at. No. 143. “ Lancaster— Evening,” 
G. Fripp, affords a distant view of the town ; it 
is judiciously treated. No. 146. “The Coliseum 
from the top of the Palatine Hill,” Charles 
Vacher, is so emphatic as to require no title. 
No. 148. “At Capo d'Istria,” J. H. D'Egville, 
presentsasubstantially drawn block of picturesque 
buildings. No. 149. “Durham,” D, H. Mc Kewwan. 
Of this admirable drawing we have already spoken 
in the terms of praise which it merits. No. 152. 
“Glen Shee from the Devil’s Elbow, Aber- 
deenshire, looking towards the Spital,” T. M. 
Richardson, A drawing, in which are intro- 
duced, with much grandeur of treatment, the 
variously remote mountain crests of this mag- 
nificent region; the atmospheric effect here is 
full of poetic feeling. No. 158. “Mountain 
Scene— Donegal Bay—TIreland,” C. Bentley. A 
drawing of much interest in the subject and its 
treatment, and remarkable for masterly manipu- 
lation. No. 155. “Conway Castle, North Wales,” 
W. Bennett. This is very forcible in arrange- 
ment, the castle being placed in shade with 
excellent effect in the middle distance. No. 
160. “ Pompeii,” A. Fripp, we have elsewhere 
mentioned, as also No. 160. “The Walk to 
Emmaus,” Henry Warren. The next number is 
also a hundred pound prize. “On the Thames 
between Reading and Sonning,” Aaron Penley, 
and of this we have also spoken. No. 163. “The 
Market Place, Eisenach,” W. Callow. No, 164. 
“Attack of Gun Brigs commanded by Lord 
Cochrane on a Spanish Flotilla and Fort at Cape 
Oropesa,” W. C. Smith. No. 166. “On the Mole 
at Leatherhead, Surrey,” H.C. Pidgeon. No. 
168. “Returning from Market,” C. H. Weigall. 
No. 170. “Ulleswater looking towards Patter- 
dale,” James Fahey. No. 171. “The Road 
Home,” J. H. Mole. “No. 175. “View of 
Windsor Castle from the Great Park,” Copley 
Fielding. No. 176. “La Roque—Jersey,” T. 
Cope, Junior, are productions of varied interest 
and beauty. 
The works in progress intended as prizes are 
a sculptural work by R. Jefferson, the subject 
of which is “ The Entry of the Duke of Welling- 
ton into Madrid ;” it is now exhibited asa model 
in wax, but is about to be reproduced in bronze. 
It is a processional composition, full of figures of 
every degree, from the full round to the lowest 
relief; it is throughout extremely spirited and 
extremely successful in national characteristic. 
An engraving also of “Tilbury Fort—Wind 
against Tide,” by J. T. Willmore, from the well- 
known picture by Stanfield, will also be presented 
to subscribers for the current year. Of this en- 
graving it is impossible to speak too highly ; it 
will be remembered that the movement of the 
water here is one of the happiest essays of the 
painter, and we have never seen any similar 
passage more felicitously rendered than this 
which is proposed and received as the spirit of 
the picture. Of the collection as a whole we 
think the prizeholders fortunate in obtaining so 
many good pictures after the unusually numerous 
sales which this year have been effected by 
every Art-institution. We again, however, record 
our conviction that the time has arrived when 
the Committee of the Art-Union may, without 
risk, commission certain artists, or secure certain 
ictures, before the opening of the several exhi- 
Fitions, and award the works so obtained as 
prizes; or if this plan be not deemed desirable 
they may permit a ———— to delay his 
choice for a year. At all events, something 
should be } os to remove the necessity 
of taking a picture which is by no means 
worth the money to be paid for it, simply because 
a good picture is not to be obtained at all, 
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MR. SAMUEL WOODBURN, 


LIMITED as our space is this month, even more so 
than ordinary, we must yet find room for a few 
lines to record the death, towards the end of April, 
of this gentleman, so long known and respected as 
a connoisseur of, and dealer in, pictures and engra- 
vings. The br gers of Mr. Woodburn was rarely 
at fault, and his integrity was always to be relied 
on; hence, few transactions of any moment con- 
nected with his profession occurred without his 
opinion — consulted. With the purchase of 
pictures for the National Gallery, and of ancient 
prints for the British Museum, he had much to do 
at the request of the trustees of these institutions ; 
and he also bought extensively for many of our 
aristocratic collectors. Mr. Woodburn had honour- 
ably acquired a considerable fortune, and was the 
owner of a pretty estate in Radnorshire, where he 
resided much during the latter years of his life, 
though still keeping on his house of business in 
St. Martin’s Lane, and an elegant private residence 
in Piccadilly, in conjunction with his brothers, 
Both his town and country homes contain some 
choice examples of the ‘‘ Great Masters of Art.’’ 
If we are not mistaken, Mr. 8S. Woodburn was the 





companion of Wilkie on that journey tothe East, — 


which terminated the life of this distinguished 
artist. The death of Mr. Woodburn is a loss to the 
Art-intelligence of this country; for with all 
respect to the few trusty connoisseurs he has left 
behind, we know of no one who can s0 efficiently 
and worthily fill his place as an able judge and an 
upright dealer. Such a man therefore could be 
* badly spared,” for it is beyond question that the 
business of picture-dealing is chiefly in the hands 
of very unprincipled persons; as we have had 

uent opportunities of proving, the ‘‘ trade "’ is 
, a my! a mode of “ victimising,’’ to which horse- 
dealing is comparatively an honourable calling. 
There are several upright ‘‘ dealers,”’ but they are 
the exceptions to the rule. 





MR, THOMAS KERR FAIRLESS, 


This artist died, on the 14th July, at Hexham, 
Northumberland, the place of his birth. From 
his childhood he displayed a taste and love for 
ictures, and, when not engaged in school, or other 
Juvenile duties, was often found to have retired to 
is room, where he might colour and copy in pri- 
vate such prints or drawing studies as fell in his 
way, of which the vignettes, &c., of Bewick, were 
his especial favourites. His father, having a good 
appreciation of the Fine Arts, this early inclination 
was encouraged by his parents, who, however, 
thought a mercantile life more likely to procure 
success (in the usual acceptation of the word) for 
their son. After several changes, one of which 
was to Mr. Nicholson of Newcastle, wood engraver 
and pupil of Bewick, the youth being still dissatisfied, 
he was eventually sent to London, and commenced - 
to study the Art, with the intention of making it 
his profession, Since that time his success and 
progress have been very decided. His branch of 
the Art has been landscape, and he has rendered 
nature in a broad, vigorous manner, with a very 
fine idea of colour, and exquisite feeling for the 
beauties of ery f scenery. His delight was in 
n woods, and fields, and water, his appy com- 
Finations showing his mind to be as fresh and 
innocent as the pretty verdant scenes he so loved 
to depict. He seemed full of the feeling that 
6 “+ made the country, and man made the town,” 
and, like Cowper, his works appear the involuntary 
overflowings of a soul a with the beauty 
and loveliness of nature. As is usual with artists, 
after the busy London season, he yearly retired to 
the country for a few months, and there, by 
sketches and study laid up so full a store of mate- 
rial, that his mind became like an ever-present 
book of reference. After our pretty lish 
landscapes, it was his intention to have studied the 
more noble and sublime scenes in the Seottish 
Highlands, and er 4. the varied and pic- 
turesque scenery of the Continent. Mr Fairless. 
occasionally painted sea-views and shipping, with 
the varieties of which he was well acquainted. 
As a teacher of drawing and painting, he was well 
known amongst — — circle of ne 
and aristocracy, stem of teaching being very 
suceessful and stew His ure death is a. 
eause of much regret, as his talents gave promise of 
great future excellence. He is ly lamented by a 
considerable body of artists and ds, by whom 
he was honoured and esteemed for his upright 
character and generous disposition, as well as rare 
abilities, Im August, 1851, he returned to his 
native town, his constitution undermined by over- 
exertion, and lingered in a decline till July last, 
when he died, in his twenty-eighth year. 
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RAFFAELLE'S SCULPTURES. 


we works of Art by this most eminent artist, 
and which earned for him the name of “the 
divine” from his enthusiastic countrymen—a 
name which has been echoed by all connoisseurs 
—are sufficiently well known by all Art-students 
as far as his pictures, and such decorative 
works as he designed for the walls of the Vatican ; 
but of his power as a sculptor we scercely find a 
note anywhere. It has, however, been brought 
before the world prominently of late in the 
gallery devoted to the Fine Arts of the Dublin 
Exhibition. We owe its resuscitation to a letter 
from Sir Charles Eastlake, dated April 27, 1853, 
addressed to the Dublin Exhibition committee, 
in which he said—* The committee are probably 
aware that astatue of achild borne by a dolphin, 
by the hand of Raffaelle, is in Ireland. It was 
brought to Ireland by the late Earl of Bristol, 





Bishop of Derry, and it is now in the collection 
at Downhill. re are but two statues which 
have been admitted by the best critics to have 
been executed wholly or in aw by Raffaelle. 
The ‘ Jonah’ in the church of Santa Maria del 
Popolo, in Rome, and the statue of the child 
above mentioned. A cast of the latter is pre- 
served in the Dresden Gallery with great care, 
as the original is supposed to be lost.” 

This note came most opportunely ; and the 
committee gladly availed themselves of the in- 
formation so courteously extended to them by 
the learned President of our Royal Academy. 
The statue was inquired after, and found to be 
in the possession of Sir Harvey Bruce, who at 
once transmitted the precious relic to the com- 
mittee for the Dublin Exhibition, where it has 
proved singularly attractive. 

The subject is treated with great simplicity 
and grace. It represents a dead child borne by 
a dolphin across the waters ; ‘a wound, from 
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which a few drops of blood exude, appears be- 
neath the right breast ; the dead limbs are falling 
over the back of the fish who supports the body 
on its convolutions, as well as by holding the 
hair of the child’s head in its mouth. The com- 
position has evidently been studied with an idea 
of carrying out the utmost development of curved 
and undulating lines throughout. This is so 
far the case that every limb of the body, and 
movement of the fish is disposed in the most 
graceful manner. Seen in all positions, and 
studied in all its parts, this governing principle 
18 80 very conspicuous, that it requires to be 
turned on the pedestal constructed for that pur- 
pose to comprehend and feel its beauties. This 
a ng a oto re of the work from any 
y4© point unsatisfactory. It is a thin 
seen rather than delineated, and vequives to be 
viewed at least from two different points to be 
thoroughly understood. We have chosen for 
our engraving two views which will best convey 


a 





an idea of its general design. In it we see the 
same love of the simple and beautiful, which 
characterised all the works of Raffaelle from the 
earliest period of his career. 


We have placed beside it a representation of 


the only other work of sculpture by Raffaelle 
known to exist. It is the figure of the prophet 
Jonah, alluded to by Sir Charles e. Its 
history may be thus detailed. 
_ Agostino Chigi, a wealthy and powerful patri- 
cian of Rome, for whose palace Raffaelle had 
nted his series of frescoes illustrative of the 
oves of Cupid and Psyche, determined on con- 
structing a chapel as a mausoleum for himself 
and his family in connection with the church 
of Santa Maria del Popolo. He consulted the 
artist on the subject, who is stated to have 
furnished him designs for that purpose. The 
chapel was commenced, and the figure of “Jonah” 
modelled (if not sculptured) by Raffaelle. In 
this statue we again trace the love of curved 





and Dolphin.” Jonah is 

on the whale, whose jaws are 
— is apparently arraying 
cose garment. The subject is 
much in the style of an antique Vi 
need not surprise us when we 


lines which 80 remarkably characterise the « 
as 


nvich celebrity for him. Although 

the full wwyarb ak oa, may be 

grace with which this figure is conceived. ; 
scarcely be accepted as an appro ane 
tation of the Prophet Jonah. 


gn. 
Vasari in his “ Life of Raffaelle” has 
history of his connection with Chigh and 
readiness with which the artist endeavoured to 
serve his patron, insomuch as to design for him 
the stables attached to his palace. records 
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his employment on the chapel 
to, and adds, “He mete 
for the construction of a cen 
monument for which he caused the 
sculptor, Lorenzetto, to execute two 
these are still in his an ie two 
thus placed in Lorenzetto's 
seemed the prophets Elisha wd Joa 
the last editor of Vasari assures us 
“ Jonah ” was said to have been modelled by 
hand of Raffaelle ree pee, authors 
go farther and say it is his own w 
When we bear in mind the variety 
powers, and the fertility of his mind, at one 
painting, at another designing, study ing ™ 
modes of nen lary architec 
ture, the pottery at Urbino, and ti. 
of Marc Antonio, and also turning hie teats rn 
d which could 


to sculpture, we may obtain a true 
so much, and triumph so completely in 
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i THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 
i No. XXIII.—GABRIEL METSU. 
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Tue seventeenth century was a great epoch in | of the world ; their armed squadrons maintained 
the history of Dutch and Flemish Art: the | for a considerable period almost the entire 
Netherlands had, in a great measure, thrown off | mastery of the seas; for although the fleets of 
the yoke to which the power of Spain, for a | the English which Cromwell and his parliament 
long time, had subjected them ; and now, having | sent forth under Blake to chastise the “ insolence 
| of those Dutch pedlars,” effectually obeyed the 
command, the “ pedlars” afterwards contrived 
to work their way into the Thames, and carry 
dismay even into the courtly — of our 
second Charles. With the increase of political 
power and individual wealth is always associated 
a demand for the luxuries of life, and inasmuch 
as demand almost invariably generates a supply, 
a host of artists of all kinds, aunong others who 
contribute to satisfy our indulgences, arose in 
almost every province and town of the Low 
Countries to answer the call. It cannot have 
escaped the observation of those who study 
philosophically the history of mankind, how 
much of character and talent lie hid until cir- 
cumstances require their manifestation ; if o 
portunities do not create genius, they certainly 
develope it when, otherwise, it might never 
have appeared ; the “ coming man” is generally 
to be found when the hour demands his presence, 
whatever the object may be he is to aid in 
carrying out as a leader or follower. It is so in 
political matters, nor less in those of seemingly 
minor import ; but, except in some few instances 
to be met with both in nations and individuals, 
it would appear to be an inherent principle of 
our nature to wait for time and circumstances 
f rather than to forestal them. This is a wise 
ree scope for commercial enterprise, their ordination, which prevents the unnecessary 
wealth and their national strength increased in | expenditure of man’s best faculties, and the 
| Proportion to the means at command for de- | wearing out of mind and body prematurely : he 
veloping the resources of the country. Their | who lives before his time is as much to be 
ships brought home rich argosies from all parts pitied as he who lives after it, when he labours 











to produce fruit from plants growing in unpre- 
pared ground. The biographies of distinguished 
names furnish us with many examples of the 
non-adaptation of events to time and place; we 
will instance the case of Haydon, the painter, 
both because it has reference to Art, and Coseuee 
it has just been brought afresh to our memory 
by Taylor's “Life” of the artist, recently 
published. Had Haydon been born in Italy 
three hundred years since, he would probably 
have risen to be a “ Great Master ;” the soil and 
the period would have suited his genius: it 
would have ripened into maturity under the 
favourable influences that there and then 
surrounded him on all sides. Had he com- 
menced his career, even in our own country, 
some fifty years later, he would have found 
more sympathy with the principles he enun- 
ciated, and his Art would have been far more 
highly appreciated : he was at least half-a-century 
before his time ; the public did not understand 
him, because there was no congeniality of feeling 
between them and his productions ; independent 
of the means he adopted, which, to say the 
least, were unwise and impolitic, to enforce 
conviction. But we have since then made some 
advance in a knowledge of Art, and if we do not 
see all that he required us to recognise in his 
“Judgment of Solomon,” his “Entry into 
Jerusalem,” his “Crucifixion,” &c., we can at 
least give him the credit, as we do, of endeavour- 
ing to raise the character of the English school 
of painting by exhibiting to the world something 
= approximates to the highest standard of 
rt 


We have said that the seventeenth century 
formed a remarkable era in the Arts of the Low 
Countries ; each department, recognised as 
essentially belonging to the Dutch and Flemish 
Schools, counted then in its ranks many of its 
most distinguished followers. When writing in 
a former paper of the works of Cornelius Bega, 
we alluded generally to a few of those which in- 
cidentally occu to our recollection; but a 
classification of some of the principal may not 
be out of place here in support of our statement. 
Historical painting then could boast of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Jenhen, and Janssens; genre- 
painting, as it is called,—that is, familiar and 
domestic scenes,—of Gerard Douw, Netacher, 
Mieris, Metsu, and Terburg; in humorous and 
low-life scenes, of the Ostades, the two Teniers, 
Brauwer and Van Maes ; landscape, of Ruysdael, 
Hobbema, Ronthout, Vander Neer, and Ever- 
dingen; cattle-painting, of Cuyp, Paul Potter, 
Berghem, Wouwermans, Snyders, and Seghers ; 
sea-views of the Vander Veldes, Backhuysen ; 
interiors, of Steenwyck and Le Neef; fruits and 
flowers, of Huysum, Mignon, and Vander Bosch ; 
nor must it forgotten that many of these 
artists excelled no less in other-branches than in 
those with which we have especially identified 
them. 

What the Teniers and the Ostades, and those 
with whom we have associated them, were as 
illustrators of Dutch low-life, Metsu, Terburg, 
&c., did to represent the more polished society 
of Holland. The latter introduce us into the 
mansions of the wealthy bourgeois, which the 
extended commerce of the country had enriched 
with the luxuries gathered from all parts of the 
world, and had embellished with all that money 
could purchase, and taste,—of a peculiar order, 
however, it must be added,—could create. “The 
remotest parts of the earth,” says M. Charles 
Blanc, “sent to him whatever could delight his 
domestic life, and charm away the melancholy 
with which the gloomy nature of his climate and 
its long winters infected him. Asia contributed 
her silks, her spices, and her diamonds ; the 
icebergs of the poles furnished him with the 
costly fur which ornamented the velvet jacket 
that his wife or his eldest daughter had assisted 
him to don in the chamber of his dwelling-house. 
Birds, insects, shells, and minerals, all of the 
rarest and most costly kinds, filled his cabinets, 


methodical! under glass of the purest 
crystal.” His were laid out with almost 
geometrical isi in the trimmest 


precision, 
order, and garnished with the most beautiful 
flowers and the choicest plants that would thrive 
in that humid but not atmosphere. 
The decorations and furniture of his house were 
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in harmony with its external appearance : panels 
quaintly but delicately carved in wood of oak | 
and walnut lined the walls of his rooms; the | 
floors, polished to the brightness of a mirror, 
reflected the forms of chairs, tables, and cabinets, 
of the same woods, with others of a more 
costly description, on which the Art of the 
sculptor was equally well displayed : the canopy 
of his bedstead was supported by pillars of 
ebony, envelo in rich damasks, while heavy, 
y-coloured tapestries on the walls assisted 
to exclude the damp air that would more or less 
find its way into the apartment ; and from the 
centre of the ceiling the burnished chandelier 
with its not inelegantly twisted branches, glit- | 
tered again in the mirror of Venetian glass, | 
laced above the 
lofty chimney-piece ; 
Meteu’s picture of 
the Lover's VIsIT 
shows the ordinary 
appearance of 4 
wealthy Dutchman's 
chamber at the pe- 
riod when he lived; 
and answering to the 
above description 
was the general cha- 
racter of his home 
which, kept with the 
greatest care and 
with the incessant 
labour of his domes- 
tics, was transmitted 
from father to son 
through generations, 
without undergoing 
those transforma- 
tions that caprice 
and fashion in other 
countries seemed to 
render inevitable. 
But it is not only 
as an illustrator of 
the domestic eco- 
nomy, so +o speak, 
of the Dutch, that 
the pictures of this 
artist are to be ad- 
mired: they give us 
also a clear insight 
into the manners 
and customs that 
prevailed among this 
people. We are apt 
to consider them as 
a cold, phlegmatic 
race, almost insen- 
sible to the feelings 
that ordinarily pre- 
dominate in civilised 
society elsewhere ; 
rarely moved to pas- 
sion unless under 
the influence of pota- 
tions, 
“* Deep as the rolling 
Zuyder Zee ;” 
a Dutchman assum- 
ing the airs of a gal- 
lant or a courtier 
almost appears to be 
an absurdity; but 
Gabriel Metsu has 
shown he can do 
both, and with a 
grace and affectation 
too, that a follower of Louis XIV. or Charles II. | 
need not be ashamed to own. There is an example 
of this in his picture of Les Propos GaLants, 
which we shall find occasion to refer to more par- 
ticularly hereafter ; and a still more authoritative 
one in another entitled “The Military Gallant,” 
in the Louvre. This latter work represents a 
young Dutch cavalier in the richest costume 
of the period, with his plumed bonnet in his 
hand, introducing himself into the private 
apartment of a youthful lady, who, by the way, 
is very far from a beauty ; she holds in her hand 
& glass which a page has just presented her on 
& waiter, and has retired behind her chair; 
looking somewhat suspiciously on the visitor is 
the maiden's lap-dog decorated with a collar of | 
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lace or some such material. This:is,a -very re- 
markable picture in the respective qualities of 
composition and execution ; it is exquisitely 
finished, and exhibits a wonderful breadth of 
chiar’-oscuro ; the highest light and the deepest 
shadow are concentrated in the dress of the 
female, who is seated; a robe of dark velvet, 
which, gathered up above the knees, discovers 
under it a white satin skirt falling in long 
folds over the feet; on her shoulders a white 
kerchief is tied, and her head is covered with a 
loose white cap : an embroidered cloth carelessly 
thrown across a table most effectively aids the 
richness of the picture." It was estimated to be 
worth twenty thousand francs, when a valuation 
of the pictures in the Louvre was made at the 


THE PIANISTE. 


Restoration of Louis X VIII., a sum less by four 
thousand francs than it was valued at under the 
Empire. 





* This picture is thus described in Smith’s ‘‘ Catalogue 
of Dutch and Flemish Painters ;” it is numbered 79 in 
the list of Metsu’s works, and is entitled ‘‘ The Morni 
Visitor.” ‘‘ The interior of a handsome room, in whic 
are a cavalier, a lady, and a page; the lady, dressed in 
a brown gown and a white satin skirt, is seated near the 
middle, holding a glass of wine in her right hand, and 
directing her attention to an officer, who appears to 
have just entered the apartment, and, with his hat in 
his hand, is bowing respectfully to the lady: his dress, 
which is singularly elegant, consists of a buff jerkin with 
yellow silk sleeves braided with silver, a steel breast- 
plate, a scarlet sash, and a belt embossed with gold, 
grey hose, and buffboots. On his left is placed a table 
covered with a Turkey carpet, by the side of which 








-. We are however talking abo i 

Metsu, but have hitherto aid-noaee 4 
artist himsélf, and we must honestly” oo ha 
we have no story to tell of him: like = 
other great painters whose names and wl : 
only are known, there is extant no record a 
life ; his pictures are his biography. All Ehat 
historians have written for our information— 
and our own researches have gone no further. 
is that he was born in 1615, at Leyden; a me 
which, with its immediate Vicinity sieodesis 
not a few of the most’ distinguished Duteh 
painters and engravers—E, W. and J. Vander 
Velde, Van Goyen, Rembrandt, Lievens, Gerard 
Douw, F. Mieris, the elder and th 


| Jan Steen, De Voys, Neveu, De Moor, i Miers, 


W. Mieris, &. We 
- = have not been ab 

SS even to : 
under what master 

Metsu studied, nor 

when he removed to 

Amsterdam, where 

he acquired a great 

reputation at an 

oy be and where 

e » accordi to 

Houbraken, = ie 

a date which is fol- 

lowed also by D'Ar 

genville. But there 

are pictures by him 

bearing his own sig- 

nature, and the pe- 

riod when they were 

painted, of years 

posterior to this, for 

instance the “ Poul- 

terer,” in the Dres- 

den Gallery, is dated 

1662; the “Vege 

table Market at Am- 

sterdam,” in the 

Louvre, bears a still 

later date — 1664, 


ery, 4 
marked 1667. The 
probability. is that 
his death took place 





from ‘a surgical ope 
ration of a painful 


nature. 


rit 7 
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et 
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Houbraken, 
ters at considerable lengtt = 
latter, and says much on the mac 
between him, and the elder Mieris, and who 
must have known both, is silent on the matter 
to which D’Argenville alludes. As M. Charles 
Blanc very justly observes, “ nothing 
more probable than that two. Sgr a 
artists, natives of the same city, sh a 
friendship for each other; but may we 
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i The page, 
stands a chair covered with blue velvet. ee 
habited in a blue dress, is behind the lady, with 
salver in his hand, and a brown spanie’ 
of its mistress. This picture is re 
colour, and powerful in its effect. " 
in the Musée Francais. Valued in 1816, 

2 feet 2 inches, by 1 foot 6 inches. 
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presume that D'Argenville has here confounded 
Metsu with Mieris? When we recollect the 
life Jan Steen led, that he was seldom or never 
in a state of sobriety, and that more ardently to 
indulge his vicious propensity he became a 
tavern-keeper, it is difficult to suppose he would 
have for an intimate friend this same Metsu, 
the painter of fashion, and who is always repre- 
sented asa man of elegant manners and otf re- 
fined taste ; and more especially difficult is it to 
credit the assertion, if the remark has any truth 
in it, that an artist a himself in his works, 
or, in other words, that his pictures are an index 
of his mind, and a tolerably certain guide 
whereby to determine hié associations. One 
cannot readily imagine that the same man could 
frequent, at least 
willingly and plea- 
surably, the smok- (ag 
ing-rooms of Steen, 
and the elegantly 
appointed and well- 
kept saloons of the 
wealthy bourgeoisie, 
where the  indul- 
gences of a similar 
nature were not un- 
frequent, but 80 
veiled by courtesies 
and manners as to 
half lose the appear- 
ance of vice.” 

With such slight 
materials —in truth 
we may say with 
none—for a biogra- 
phical sketch of this 
artist, we can only 
speak of his works 
generally, and give a 
detailed description 
of some few. Yet 
even here our sub- 
ject necessarily limits 
itself within a very 
small compass, com- 
paratively. Had we 
to write of the com- 
positions of some 
great historical pain- 
ter, the records of 
whose life were as 
scanty as those of 
Metsu, there would 
still, in all proba- 
bility, be ample 
themes for discus- 
sion in the events he 
commemorates, and 
in his manner of 
illustrating them ; 
but —_conversation- 
pieces, where a lady 
is pleasantly occu- 
pied in listening to 
her lover, a lady in 
her boudoir or at 
her toilet, or playing 
on a musical instru- 
ment, offer little 
scope for one to 
descant upon who 
would not draw too 
prodigally on his 
imaginative faculties. 
Neither do the other 
subjects in which he 
occasionally indulged, such as fish-stalls, women 
selling vegetables, fruit, and game, afford more 
instructive and interesting materials for descrip- 
tive writing. 

But if the matter of Metsu’s pictures be thus 
barren of amusing and edifying incident, his 
method of treating it and his wonderful execu- 
tion, are worthy of the closest study by every 
artist and amateur. None of his rivals in the 
me ms - ro him in his effective 

ement of light an in accuracy 
drawing, and in yey “as tena of 
colour. His style was less laboured than that 
of Terburg, Francis Mieris, and Gerard Douw, 
though his pictures are as carefully finished, 
and show as great regard to the minutest 
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detail. He was no mannerist, his touch is free 
and vigorous, and invariably adapted to the 
particular object he would represent. Metsu, 
says an anonymous modern critic, “perhaps 
attained perfection in his style, and carried 
painting as a mere imitative art to its highest 
degree of excellence. The tone of his pictures 
is complete nature, every tint is perfectly true, 
and every object is accordingly in its proper 
place, for his drawing and linear perspective 
were equal to his light, and shade, and colour. 
Beyond this he did not go; his works exhibit 
nothing choice or extraordinary either in sub- 
ject or arrangement, and the faithful repre 
sentation of familiar life appears to have been 
the end of his Art, not for the sake of the scenes, 
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THE LETTER-WRITER. 


but for the imitation’s sake. He was essentially 
a materialist in Art, and this is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Dutch painters gene- 

ly.” Bryan, in his “ Dictio of Painters 
and Engravers,” remarks when re ——- to this 
painter,—“ though he painted on so lascale, 
his style may be compared to that of Vandyck, 
in the correct drawings of the heads and hands, 
the delicacy of his carnations, and the breadth 
and facility of his ee —- —_ 

res are and nat an ere 18 & 

a mateeté in the expression of his heads which 
may be said to be peculiar to him. The works of 
Metsu may perhaps be justly proposed as models 
of perfection in the parti branch of Art in 
which he excelled, as combining freedom with 





finish, and as exhibiting a transparence and 
purity of colouring, which is disturbed and 
destroyed by the torment of extreme and 
laborious polishing.” And, as we are giving the 
opinions of other critics on the works of this 
master, we ought not to omit that of Mr. Smith, 
perhaps one of those connoisseurs most learned 
in the pictures of the Dutch and Flemish 
painters ; it forms a portion of his introductory 
remarks to the list of Metsu’s in the “ Catalogue” 
to which we have already referred. “But what- 
ever his picture may represent, there will ever 
be found in it a tasteful selection of objects, 
disposed in the most pleasing manner, and 
rendered interesting and effective by a judicious 
choice of colouring, and a skilful management 
of light and shade. 
The superiority of 
Metsu over eve 
artist in the Dute 
school is chiefly ob- 
servable in the 
chaste and beautiful 
drawing of his 
figures, accompanied 
by a peculiar refine- 
ment of character, 
and, where neces- 
sary, great elegance 
of -manner. The 
dresses of his figures, 
whether composed of 
satin, silk, or meaner 
materials, are dis- 

with taste, 
and their various 
qualities accuratel 
denoted. The hand- 
ling, or execution, is 
at all times broad, 
free, and appro- 
priate.” 

Of the three prin- 
ci engravings 
which we have intro- 
duced as serving to 
show the style of 
this master’s compo- 
sitions, the first is 
from a picture en- 
titled Tar PIANIstE ; 
it exhibits a lady 
playing on a piano- 
forte. M. Charles 
Blane, in his “ Vies 
des Peintres,” from 
which our engrav- 
ings are borrowed, 
says,—* this is a pic- 
ture of admirabie 
quality ; it formed 
part of the collection 
of M. Randon de Bois- 
set, and was valued 
at the sale of this 
amateur's gallery, in 
1777, at 4999 livres, 
19 sous: it subse- 
uently figured in 
the collections of 
MM. Beaujon, Le 
Brun, Greffier, Fagel, 
and several others ; 
at length it passed 
into the hands of M. 
Delahaute, who dis- 
posed of it to the 
museum of the Louvre, where it now is.* 

Our next engraving is from Metsu’s cele- 
brated picture of Taz Lerren-Warter, in the 

* This can scarcely be the picture to which Mr. Smith 
refers, and yet there is no other in his catalogue answer- 
ing to the description. No. 14 he describes as ‘a lady 
wi a plain = dress, seated, playing on the 
jano-forte ;" precisely like the figure in the e ving. 
e adds, —‘‘engrayed in the ‘ Che 1 Gallery.’ Painted 
in a free manner, en grisaille,” that is, in black and 
white only, without colour; and he mentions ft as 
having been in the galleries of M. Julienne, the Duc de 


Choiseul, the Prince de Conti, and M, Wattier : in that 
of the latter, in 1727. It was sold, according to the 


y, 
1101. Is it ble that the picture he speaks of was 
the nal study for that now in the Louvre? if so, 
it scarcely have escaped the observation of Mr. 
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‘tion of Mr. Hope, of London. It | marble. The room is brilliantly illuminated admirable example of skilful compost; 
ae perdi gintiementn a black silk dress | from the open casement. The individual thus | of effective arrangement of chiar-covuro, Ban 
with a broad white collar round his neck, that | represented is said to be a portrait of Paul | speaks of it as “a production of the rarest ex. 
tells asa relief to the sombre hue of his costume: | Potter, a supposition in some degree borne out cellence and beauty ;” wealso learn from him the 
he is seated at a table covered with richly em- | by the cattle picture, which, it may be presumed, | prices it has realised during a century of 
broidered tapestry; a silver inkstand and a | was introduced out of compliment to the great | for it was sold in 1724 from the collection of 
wafer stamp are on the table. A picture of | artist of such subjects. This picture has been | M. Bruyn, at Amsterdam, for 74/ ; daahetn 
cattle, in a richly carved frame, hangs against engraved by Mr. John Burnet, who refers to | of M. Braamcamp, in 1771, for 468. ; while it is 
the wall, and the flooring is of black and white | it in one of his published works on Art as an | now valued, by the same writer, at 500 guiness, 
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THE LOVER’S VISIT. 
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The engraving which occupies this page, we 
have already referred to when describing the 


appearance of a wealthy Dutchman's resi-| inches. Mr. Smith describes it a8 — 
| dence in the seventeenth century; Tue | “a lady, elegantly dressed in& ver pore 
Smith. And how is it then that the two writers oo Lover's Visit, which was formerly in the | bordered with gold lace, & red paver 
entirely disagree upon the pedigree of the work =| Choiseul collection, and more recently in that of | white neckerchief, standing up, 
Metsu painted only one, as well as to the prices it has the Duchess de Berri, (neither M. Blanc nor | hands in a silver basin,” Ko, &e. It was 


1 ? atever j . . : : : . in 
attitude Py a however, the easy | Mr, Smith informs us where it now is) is, | from the collection of M. Randon de Boisset, 6 
not escape the observation of Ay hag TN. according to the latter authority, a picture of | 1777, for 3992. ; and from that of M. Robit, 
cole Originally painted en grisaille, or in brilliant | larger dimensions than Metsu generally painted, | 1801, for 180/. only.* Bade Bohai: 


its size being thirty-one inches by twenty-five * To be continued. 
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PHENICIAN AND EGYPTIAN 
MONUMENTS IN MALTA. 


BY DR. CESARE VASSALLO. 





extcta, properly so called, may be classed, 
vith regard to the extent of its territory, among 
the smallest states of ancient times, even at its 
most flourishing period ; * but from the circum- 
stance of its being inhabited by a pre-eminently 
commercial people, it grew to be one of the first 
in importance. It possessed many colonies, which 
were all self-governed, and so far indepen- 
dent of the mother-country and of one another. 
The only ties that connected them was that of 
their common commercial interests, their civil 
customs, religion, usages, the worship of their 
gods, and especially that of Melcarte their great 
national divinity.t Hence naturally arose the 
extraordinary pains they took to introduce this 
worship wherever the pursuits of commerce led 
them. In Memphis they erected, not far from 
the Temple of Proteus, a chapel to Astarte, to 
whom they paid divine honours. 

Malta lying half-way between Sidon and Tyre 
and Cadiz, offered a convenient place of deposit 
for the manufactures of Tyre, the perfumes of 
Arabia, and the silver of Spain ; it presented also 
a welcome refuge in the winter season, and a 
soil, if not of spontaneous fertility, yet such as 
rewarded the toil of a skilful husbandman. The 
Phoenicians knew all these advantages, and a 
colony, issuing from Tyre or Sidon, took peace- 
able possession of the island above fourteen 
centuries before Christ.§ 

The Phoonicians, having once set foot in Malta, 
appear to have conceived the idea of transforming 
it into a great national Pantheon, so numerous 
are the sacred edifices they erected, and the 
deities whom they worshipped there. The con- 
ception, however, of their temples is almost 
throughout identical; and this uniformity 
appears to arise from some pre-established 
religious law, which forbade the architect to 
design new models or to employ different orna- 
ments, the edifice being intended to represent a 
symbolic expression, from which it was not law- 
ful to depart. We may hereafter attempt to 
explain this mystery. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this uniformity of conception, there exists the 
greatest inequality of execution, which leads us 
to think that many years intervened between 
the first and last erection—namely that of 
Bir Zebbugia and that of Mnaidra. I shall 
proceed therefore to speak of these temples 
according to their chronological order, judging 
of this not so much by their present state of 
preservation, as by the degree of perfection in 
their execution. 


ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS. 
TEMPLE OF MELCARTE.|i 


This temple, uncovered like all the rest, was 
erected on the rising-ground which commands a 
view of Bir-Zebbugia,§’ at a distance of about 
seven hundred feet from the seashore, north of 
the little church of San Giorgio: it was thus 
visible from afar to the pilgrims coming from 
distant parts to pay their vows there. ‘T'wo 
semicircular portions, connected by a wall of 
about thirty feet, is all that remains of the 
structure. The materials are stones of an irre- 
gular polygonal form, placed one upon another, 
their solidity arising from their size.** The rest 
of the ruins, which have fallen in the course of 
many centuries, cover the internal area. Viewed 
from a little distance, these remains present the 
appearance of an enormous heap of stones, partly 





* Heeren, Historical Researches, translated from the 


German, vol i, 

t Ibid, 

$ Mignet, 22 Mem. sur les Phéniciéns, 

§ Diod. Siculus, 204 Marg. Lat. versionis. 
P. This divinity was called by the Greeks the Tyrian 

ercules, differing however from their Hercules, although 
the mythes often confound them. 

‘J A smail bay in the vast Port of Marsascirocco, 
which the ancients called ‘‘ Porto Ercole.” 
: Many maintain that the Phoenicians were the inven- 
ors of architecture, or we should rather say those who 
diffused it in the West, and that they were bolised 
under the names of Cyclops Pe . Bee 
Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities. ta, En- 
logia, . 


shadowed by carob trees, which have accidentally 

struck root here. Of the Temple, in its present 

state, we can say no more; but there are many 

circumstances that enhance the value of this 

— monument, which is mentioned by 
lemy and others. 

Ascending from the sea-shore to the temple, 
you come half-way up to three large monoliths, 
forming a kind of vestibule. The stone which 
serves for architrave and roof, lying slightly 
inclined,* is 15 feet 9 inches in Tength + th 
two upright stones are, one 11 feet 3 inches, and 
the other, 10 feet 7 inches tall ; and I am led to 
think that two encompassing walls were connected 
with this first sacred limit, beyond which no 
female was permitted to pass.t In this case, 
the whole edifice would have had an area of 
about three hundred feet, and would partly 
justify the statement of Quintinus,§ who visited 
it three centuries ago, and assigned to it 
dimensions which Cluverius, who had perhaps 
never seen, much less measured it, considered 
exaggerated. This vestibule is now converted, 
by the owner of the soil, into a miserable shelter 
for animals. 

The shore is traversed, almost to the level 
of the sea, by circular ditches, two to eight 
feet deep, and larger at the base than the 
mouth. These all bear evident traces of the 
action of fire, the surface being calcined toa 
depth of two inches. One thing is remarkable 
in this shore, the change of level produced by a 
gradual and progressive sinking in, at a period 
gene to the excavation of these trenches, 

so remote that there exists no tradition of 
them. 

Abela thinks that these trenches served for 
reservoirs of oil, with which the presses of 
the country around Zeitun || were filled. 
Ciantar repeats the same opinion,{] and my 
learned friend, Professor Zerafa, does not hesi- 
tate to call them oil-cellars.** I cannot adopt 
this opinion, and will briefly say why. In 
the first place, I do not imagine that the dis- 
trict around Zeitun, nor any other part of the 
Island, was ever so rich in olive-groves as to 
furnish a supply of oil, sufficient to fill whole 
trenches, serving asa depét. There is frequent 
mention of the honey of our country, of our 
cotton-cloths, the whiteness of our cheeses, 
our little dogs, and our roses; but we find no 
mention by the ancients of the abundance of our 
oil. But it may be said, that the oil of 
Zeitun might have served for the consumption 
of the Island ; yet why, in that case, transport 
it to the bay of San Giorgio, and expose it to the 
open air and the humidity of the sea-coast ! 

But before stating my opinion as to these 
fosses, and other similar ones found in the 
valley below the temple, I may remind the 
reader of the obligation imposed on all Pha- 
nician colonists, of kindling every “year, in an 
appointed spot, large fires in honour of this their 
principal deity. Now, if we take into consi- 
deration the manner and place in which these 
fosses have been excavated and arranged, their 
number, and their uselessness for the object 
imagined by Abela aud Zerafa, and lastly, the 
indelible trace of igneous action, I think we may 
be assured that they were employed as 
furnaces, to ‘contain the bonfires which consti- 
tuted an integral of the religious ritual of 
the worshippers of Melcarte. 

Houél, misled by the reasoning of Abela and 
Ciantar, considers the temple of the Phoenician 
Hercules to be situated in the bay of Marsa- 
scirocco, not far from the little church of Our 
Lady ad Nives, He bas even drawn and pub- 
lished a wall belonging to it, 90 feet long, as the 
sole venerable remains, although he confesses 
himself unable to understand to what part of 


* There are many similar monuments of primitive 
architecture in Great Britain ; and it was those of Tyre 
or Sidon which introduced there the art and the use 
of erecting them. The law of 





The largest of the blocks in Kit’s Cotty House in 
England is mot 1 r than twelve feet, and that of the 
celebrated gate of the Lions in Micene, only eleven. 

{ Silius Italicus, lib. iii. 


| Bala Besrsione ‘di Malta, p. 21. 


Malta Illustrata, pie. 
** Istoria fisica di Malta, p. 16. 





ciclopedia Storica, vol. Archoo| 7 — 


the ite such a long and isolated wall could 
have belonged.* It seems strange to me that 
such a diligent observer as Houél should not 
at once have recognised this as a building of an 
epoch very long posterior to the Phownician ; and 
the more so,as he might have known from 
Ciantar + that of the neighbouring pave- 
ment was with the marble of our country, 
and in part composed of monochromatic mosaic, 
Houél, who saw the ruderi of Bir-Zebbugia, and 
asserted them to be of the most ancient con- 
struction and Phoenician, might have reasonably 
concluded that these pieces of wall actually 
belonged to the temple of the Tyrian Hercules. 
I shall conclude with the words of Nidersted : t 
“ Hodie dicti templi (Herculis) monumenta 
admiratione dignissima adhuc supersunt, apud 
rtum, quem ascirocco vocant, ad Ecclesiam 
ibi vicinam Sancto Georgio sacram.” 

It is unnecessary to s of the error into 
whica Abela, and after him Agius fell,§ in 
my oy the statue of Hercules preserved 
in the museum of the Library to have been 
transported from Phoonicia, and that it was 
the image of the 7 worshipped in the Temple 
by the Phonicians. The Hercules of our Museum 
is that of Thebes, and not of Tyre, and is from 
a Greek, if not a Roman, chisel. I may add, that 
in the temple erected to Melcarte, there was no 
image but the Flame. 


“Trrestincta focis servant altaria flamms, 
Sed nulla effigies, simulacrave nota Deorum.” |[ 


TEMPLE OF JUNO. 


Of this temple there no — exist any 
remains, except in the traditions handed down 
to us, and in the works of the ancients, to which 
I must recur in speaking of it. It was erected 
upon the promontory where now stands the 
Castle of St. Angelo, in the ditch of which Quin- 
tinus {| saw immense ruins, covering a large area 
of ground. According to Cicero, it was of very 
recent origin, and held in peculiar sanctity ; and 
the goddess might well pride herself upon it, 
as on that of her loved Samos.** And if this 
temple could not, like Carthage, boast of her 
arms and chariot,+t it was extremely rich, in the 
gifts there offered to the goddess. The large har- 
bour which it commanded bore her name. The 
enemy who landed there—especially during the 
Punic Wars—and the pirates who sought secret 
shelter there in the winter season, always held 
it sacred and inviolable. 

The captain of Masinissa’s army, arriving at 
Malta, took from this temple some elephants’ 
teeth of enormous size, which he sent as a 

resent to his king; but the latter, when 
informed from what sacred place they had been 
taken, sent them back, with an inscription — 
fying in his language, “That the king 
received them in ignorance, and anxiously sought 
to restore them.” tt 

At a subsequent period, the avaricious Verres, 
unlike the Numidian king, whom the Romans 
called a barbarian, sent hither the lowest of his 
menials to despoil the temple of its riches, and 
of ‘the works in ivory, representing victories 
and executed with wonderful skill. The Maltese 
ambassadors complained loudly to the senate, 
and Tully repeated their just remonstrances 
before the judges. §§ 
Professor Zerafa || | is of opinion that the 

ite columns in the chapel of the castle of 
t. Angelo belonged to the temple of Juno; he 
has, however, not advanced any reason for this 
opinion, nor is it easy to imagine any use for a 
single granite column in an uncovered temple, 
which, there is reason to believe, was built of 
the stone of our country; for Quintinus, in 
speaking of it, makes no mention of marbles, 
and this stone furnished material exclusively for 
the erection of the other temples. The only 





*Vv Pittoresque, vol. iv. P. 92. 

+ Malta Ilustrata, vol. > 461. 

; ins MS Dimer ~ orved thePs blic Lib 

§ Ina MS Disserta preserved in the Pu rary. 
|) Sil. Ital. lib. iii. 7 


{| Loc. cit. 
** In Verrem iv. and v, 
++ AMineid, lib. i. 
t Val. Max. lib. i. c. 2. 
Loc. cit. 
|| Storia Artistica di Malta. 
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possible supposition is, that it may have been a 
votive coluemn, Meo the candelabra of the temple 
of Melcarte, “and that it perhaps escaped the 
notice of the plunderers sent by Verres. 


TEMPLE OF ASTARTE IN THE ISLAND OF GOZZO. 


This temple is best known by the name of the 
“Torre dei Giganti,” (Tower of the Giants), which 
was given to it centuries ago, from its circular 
form, and the enormous masses surrounding 
it. It isacommon thing with the Maltese to 
call any circular building, the object of which is 
unknown, a “tower;” thus the temple of Bir- 
Zebbugia is called “ Torri-tal-Hud,” (Tower of the 
Jews) ; a beautiful sepulchral monument not far 
from Gudia, is named the “ Torri-giauhar,” 
(Tower of Pearls); and the remains of the most 
ancient structure in the district of the same 
village is known by the name of “ Torri-tal- 
ghassieui ” (Tower of the Guardian). 

General Alberto della Marmora, in his letter 
to M. Raoul Rochette, published in the Annales 

Jouvelles de U Institution Archéologique, speaks at 
great length of this temple erected to Astarte, 
the Pheenician Venus ; and Signor Mazzara had 
previously published some views, together with 
@ plan, calling it the “ Antediluvian Temple of 
the Giants.” 


TEMPLE OF HHAGIAR KIM. 


’ Hhagiar-Kim (Stones of Worship) is a spot dis- 
tantabout amile from thevillageofKrendi. From 
remote times, the colossal masses raised there 
excited the astonishment and curiosity of all 
who visited them ; and a general desire was felt to 
clear the space around of the stones and rubbish 
which encumbered the spot, from a feeling of 
assurance that something interesting to the 
science of archeology, and which might throw 
light on the religious and civil history of the 
Maltese, would be discovered. Consequently, 
in November, 1839, Sir H. F. Bouverie authorised 
Sir V. Casolani, revenue-collector, to undertake 
the excavations, which lasted two months, when 
the remains of the Phoenician temple of Hhagiar- 
Kim were first discovered. 

Casting a glance over the plan of the temple, 
two parallel spaces present themselves, of an 
oblong figure and unequal extent. The larger 
court is 105 (English) feet long, and the other 
80 ; the width of the two taken together is 70 
feet. To the first space is united two others, 
nearly of the same figure, but only 38 feet in 
length. The outer wall is constructed of colossal 
stones, placed for the most part vertically, as 
are also the walls of the internal divisions. There 
are various entrances, but no doubt the principal 
one fronted the east. 

With respect to the semicircles, divided from 
the rest by large stones, and to the two spaces 
connected with the larger area, the idea was 
manifestly to make seven principal divisions. 

At a few steps from the circumference are 
seen four large og = 14 to 15 feet 
high, and united at the lower extremity, 
covering a line of 27 feet; also two others, of 
nearly equal dimensions, and a seventh isolated 
one. 

In one of the principal spaces is a small altar 
of an interesting form, square, two feet five 
inches high, and one foot anda half wide. In 
the angles are eight small pilasters, which 
sustain an abacus ; and in the intervening fronts 
are represented in alto-relievo two portions of 
serpents, united at one point, from which springs 
& palin-tree, covering and adorning the whole 
surface with its branches. On the abacus rises 
to four inches high a circle above a foot in 
diameter. The whole surface, except the upper 
one of the circle, is perforated on every side. 

Near this altar stands the Sacred Slab, set 
in between two large parallel and vertical 
stones. The whole surface of this is also, as 
usual, perforated; and in the middle, on two 
raised lines, is seen the half of the egg in 
alto-relievo. The Sacred Slab rests upon a 

predella, which is undoubtedly the sacred 
threshold. In the space between the two 
above-mentioned large stones, were found the 
there ie dcndrupeds ia lange quantities, and 
) is 0 believe that, upon further 
excavation, the bone-trench will be found. 





A large number of pieces of vessels of various 
dimensions were also discovered ; some with tile 
ornaments, others with circles; part chiselled, 
part in relievo, and all baked. Three monopodes, 
consisting of a single stone, are still untouched, 
and have lain under these ruins for centuries. 

In some parts of the temple were found a 
great many concavo-convex stones; some of a 
conical form, others semispherical, which if 
paired and joined would form either a sphere or 
an egg. They vary in size from five inches to 
three and a half in diameter. 

But the most precious objects among the dis- 
coveries are undoubtedly seven statuettes of 
Maltese stone, of various sizes, and with 
the heads cut off. These are perhaps unique 
specimens of Phoenician art transmitted to us; 
two are in a sitting posture, covered with a 
large gown,—a distinctive mark of the female 
sex ; a tress of hair hangs down the back of 
one of them to the heels. Four are in a 
stooping posture, quite naked; a seventh— 
the largest—is mutilated from the knees 
downwards, and covered with a girdle from 
the navel, half-way down the thigh. There 
is an obesity in them all, which renders them 
ludicrously similar, and involuntarily excites 
the spectator’s laughter. In two of them, at 
the point where the neck joins the bust, is a 
coneavity, and some holes bored for the purpose 
of fixing on a false head. The bases, formed 
either of the borders of the respective gowns or 
of the flattened limbs, are circular, and measure 
from 1 foot 8 inches, to 3 feet in circumference : 
the largest of the statuettes would stand per- 
fectly in a circle of little more than four feet. 
It is to be observed that, viewed in front, they 
represent an external line composed of two 
semicircles of unequal diameter, the smaller one 
placed upon the larger. It appears, too, to be 
a leading thought, to make the circular lines 
predominant in every part and member. 

Having thus briefly described the ensemble of 
this Temple, and the most remarkable accessories 
discovered, I shall proceed to speak freely my 
opinion of them. 

The cosmogony of the Phoenicians led them 
naturally to the worship of the universe, to 
that of the Procreative Power, and to astrology. 
They symbolised the universe under the form of 
an egg, which, divided in two, represented the 
heaven and the earth ; the Procreative Power, 
under that ofone or two serpents, paired, 
and of two spiral lines; and the stars in the 
constant circular figures.* 

As astrologers, they erected their temples open 
to the sky, that either the ardent ray of “him 
who enlightens the whole world,” or that of the 
silent moon, or of the lesser stars, should en- 
liven and beautify them; and that the gods, 
whom they assigned to the stars, + might be able, 
without the interposition of a roof, the better 
to receive their offerings, and lend an ear to 
their vows. 

This worship prescribed the rule for the 
geometric lines of their temples ; and hence is 
observable in them all the circular circumference, 
because the circle is the justest expression, and 
apparently the truest image of every star; and 
hence the conjunction’ of the semicircles with 
straight walls, to recall the conjunction of the 
planets at certain periods. Nor did their wor- 
ship prescribe alone rules to the architect; it 
guided the chisel of the sculptor, and the wheel 
of the potter, perhaps too the pencil of the 
painter. In these statuettes, as I have before 
said, the limbs are round, the base and the 
contour circular. The form of the votive vases 
was round, the ornaments circular, or inclining 
to a circle. The Sacred Slab is moreover 
perforated over its whole surface, to represent 
myriads of stars. 

Now, from the circumstances that the archi- 
tectural conception is the same in all these 
temples—that this conception is intended to 
embody the expression of a secret idea—that the 
sacred slabs and stones, with their ornaments, 
are constantly repeated in them all—we may 
infer, without much doubt, that these temples 
were principally erected to the same deitios, 





* Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idolatry. 
t Vico, Scienza Nuova, libro. ii. p. 831. 


that is to y ae all the stars 
principally, because it is certain 
= dedicated aw to a parti 

us we see the temple of Bir. i 
cated to Hercules, that of the a 
and that of Gozzo to Astarte. 

A nation established on the shores 
coast more than one hundred and 
long, and deriving its wealth and 
navigation and commerce, must 
felt gratitude to those who had 
first ship, first ploughed the sea, 
initiated in the science of astronomy. In thi 
point of view the Cabiri y merited 
apotheosis from the Phoonicians, 

The Cabiri were seven in number,* all chil 
dren of Sidek, a word which signifies in 
language of our country, “thy lord.” An eighth 
was added to them, named Esmun, or Esculg- 
pius, who was worshipped with especial venerg- 
tion, and to whom they erected 
Of the Cabiri, two were Senden Axieros aad 
Axiokersa, Ceres and Proserpine.+ 

The Cabiri, likewise, had committed to writing 
the theology revealed by Tot to the Pheenicians, 
had discovered the use of simples, the method 


. ° e 


name of Kbir, which Varro and Tertullian 
interpret to mean “powerful.” In the Maltese 
language, is not Kbir equivalent to “great” or 
“ powerful ?” 

The worship of the Cabiri is involved in 
mystery, as the priests alone were permitted to 
enter their sanctuaries. “Cabirorum 
solis sacerdotibus permissum.” (Herod. lib. 3). 
The images of this divinity, likewise, were full of 
mystery, of a ridiculous form and appearance, 
resembling the Vulcan of Memphis, which excited 
the immoderate laughter of Cambyses. “Cabi- 
— — erant Vulcani simulachris 
similia; forma nimirum et ies utriusque 
ridicula . ... Cambises Memphiticam Vulcani 
= ingressus, statuam ejus excepit multo 
risu. 


The Cabiri being deified, as we have observed, 
temples were dedicated to them. Among the 
latter, erected by the Phoenicians, may be men 
tioned that of Berito, of equal celebrity with the 
Temple of Neptune§ They were i 
erected to Esmun, and one of these was an 
object of admiration in the centre ef Carthage. | 

It was natural that the Phoonician-Maltese 

colony, influenced by the same belief and 
the same interests, should ,follow the example 
$ Cone But Sip was ast Se AEE 
or a supposition. ere are unques 
tionable proofs that the Phoenicians erected 
a temple to the seven Cabiri, and that this 
temple was that of Hhagiar-Kim. Its principal 
divisions were, as I have observed, seven in 
number; and seven was the number of the large 
stones which stand without side, on the approach 
to the enclosure,—a symbol of the power and 
number of the deities worshi there. 

The place itself where this temple stands is 
called Rabhal Kbir, a village which could not 








utreusque 
in our times; and I can 
sight, they have moved others to ter 
Cambyses, from their dumpy 
may add, that two of them | 
without doubt Ceres and Proserpine. 
which encircles the largest of the seven 
intended to symbolise the zodiac, a8 eo 
great Cabiric skill in the seience of the 

It is a matter of curiosity how these "gl" 
were found headless, whilst two of them 
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head. In the first place, I cbserve that 
= of the antique statues which have been 
preserved to us are broken, and deprived of 
some member, of which the most celebrated 
museums will furnish proofs. In this Maltese 
group, the most beautiful statue found in 

Gozzo, and now preserved in the library of the 

garrison, the Roman statue fixed beneath the 

gate of the Medina, and the statue of the Theban 

Hercules, have all had the heads cut off; and 
although the Hereules has the head, this was 
placed upon it by the chisel of Casha, i 

The causes of these mutilations are so obvious 
that there is no need them : among 
the rest may be included religious aversion 
and animosity. The Christians, on coming 
out of the catacombs, and freed from the daily 
persecutions which they willingly underwent in 
testimony of their faith, may not improbably 
have broken a head and struck off the nose of 
some of the innumerable crowd of deities which 
had eyes, and saw not, and ears, yet heard not. 

The employment therefore of these false heads 
seems to have been common among the ancients, 
—a custom which they probably derived from 
the Phoenicians. Suetonius* relates, that instead 
of breaking the statues of the Emperors of odious 
memory, they decapitated them, and substituted 
the heads of others to whom they were attached. 
In the year 1761, some imperial statuettes were 
discovered on the Piacentine Hills at Velleja, in 
good preservation, and entire, with false heads, 
which were taken off and replaced on the body 
at will. Each head terminated in a cone, which 
entered a hole made in the neck of the statuette.+ 

No head of the Cabiric statuettes, however, 
has been discovered; and I am of opinion that, 
either, being of a more fragile material than 
the stone, they have been destroyed by one 
of the large stones falling upon them, or, being 
of a precious material they have excited the 
cupidity of those who lacked faith in the power 
of the divinity they represented. 

The altar we have described was not impro- 
bably dedicated to the sacrifices to Hecate. It 
will be remembered, that in the cave sacred to 
the Cabiri in Samothrace, dogs were immolated 
to this goddess ; as the barking of dogs, a¢cording 
to Sophronius, put to flight spectres.t And 
perhaps the cells formed by three monoliths, 
which are-seen in some parts of the temple, may 
have served as receptacles for the dogs to be 
sacrificed. The palm tree which adorns this 
altar recalls the religious importance which the 
Pheenicians attributed to the palm branch: 
they held it as a mark of high respect, and they 
covered their faces with a branch of it when 
offering up their prayers to their gods.§ 

The monopodes probably served as pedestals 
for vases, fragments of which were found 
scattered over a large space of ground, and 
which were perhaps used in the mysterious 
initiations. 

_We must not pass unnoticed the cranium 
discovered in excavating this temple, together 
with the rest of the skeleton, which is 
er on in the Museum of the Public Library. 

ts size and antiquity have given rise to much 
diversity of opinion : I shall here mention one of 
the numerous observations published on this 
subject by my learned friend Professor Galland. | 

This cranium,” he says, “is evidently that of 
an adult, probably a male aged 30 to 40 years. 
It is very interesting, whether regarded as a 
mere accidental monstrosity, or as an indication 
of the existence of a race, or variety of a race, at 
that remote period. It presents a facial angle 
much more acute™] than any hitherto found (if we 
are not much mistaken) in the human species.” 
In another place Dr. Galland thus speaks of the 

‘epoch assignable to the skull. “This is an 
interesting question, but not easy of solution, 
from the difficulty of ascertaining how long a 
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time bones can last. Many circumstances 
have to be considered ; the age of the individual, 
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me mode of ony wee the nature of the soil, 
c., cause the duration of the preservation. of 
bones to vary.” The learned Professor is of 
opinion that if the person who superintended 
the excavation had noted the position in which 
the skeleton lay, how the was turned, 
. whether, and in what, it was wrapped up, &c., 
these data might have assisted in determining 
the age of this skull. 

Having fulfilled their duty to the Seven 
Cabiri, it remained for the Phoenicians to dedi- 
cate a temple to the especial worship of Esnum, 
~~ brother, they accordingly erected 


TEMPLE OF MNAIDRA, 


distant a mile from that of the brothers; the 
two thus standing in sight of one another, and 
as if for mutual protection. This temple is in 
a better state of preservation than any of the 
rest, and from its elegance appears to have 
been — at a ariel when architecture 
was in the greatest on among the Pho- 
nicians. It had remained unnoticed from its 
remoteness, and was thus secured from 
es until the excavation of Hhagiar. 
im, when the large stones rising giganticall 
from the rains sted the idea that they were 
perhaps the circuit of a temple. Consequently, 
in May, 1840, the task of excavation was =i 
— and this interesting monument came to 


t. 

Like the temple of Astarte, in Gozzo, this 
might also be regarded as two contiguous 
temples, with no communication. The plan, 
in fact, exhibits two distinct areas, each con- 
sisting of two elongated parallel circles, of 
unequal dimensions, and accessible by a wide 
aperture in the wall which separates them. 
The smaller area, which ap to have been 
the temple properly so-called, has a magnificent 
and gigantic entrance facing the south-east, 
which seems as if the work of yesterday. 

At the right of this entrance are observable 

some repositories, or small low rooms, which 
there is reason to believe were built to 
contain the dogs that ed the temple 
—a custom religiously observed in all the 
temples to sculapius.¢ The entrance aperture 
of the larger area is somewhat narrow, and 
fronts the south. From the well-known con- 
fidence the Pheenicians had in the curative 
power of this deity, and the number of infirm 
persons brought to his temple, where a place 
was assigned them, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that they used this space as an infirmary, 
covering it as occasion required with an awning, 
to shelter from the sun and rain the sick persons 
brought there to be cured. 
Tt occurs to me here to suggest that if this 
temple and that of Hhagiar-Kim were disen- 
cumbered of the mass of stones which choke 
them, and a passage were made to the subter- 
ranean parts which have been ascertained to 
exist there, some monumental object might 
erhaps be discovered, throwing light on 
istorical facts hitherto buried in mystery. 

I cannot conclude this account ot the religious 
edifices of the Phoenicians without mentioning 
the one which stands unobserved on the hill of 
Corradino. A small portion only of it was 
excavated in 1840, to about five feet in depth ; 
when two beautiful entrances were discovered, 
leading to the usual semicircles, and with the 
same disposition of large stones. There is 
no doubt that, upon clearing out the interior, 
indicated by large masses on the surface which 
invite excavation, an entire edifice would be 
discovered, not inferior in interest to the others 
already excavated. 


OTHER STRUCTURES. 


The reservoir of water in the district of 
Meduiet is an interesting monument, both from 
its proximity to the temple of Melcarte (appa- 
rently connecting it with the religious ritual 
of this ple), as well as from the structure 
itself. It is a parallelopipedon in form, having 
a base 33 feet square, and visibly 13 feet 
high ; I say visibly, because it is so encum- 





* Hist. de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, vol. xxxvi. p. 81. 


bered with huge stones, that its exact height 
could not be ascertained without great difficulty, 
and some expense in clearing it. It is divided 
by twelve large isolated pillars, without capitals, 
and arranged in three rows : one of these pi 

is formed of two stones 8 feet 8 inches in cir- 
cumference; all the others of three. No cement 
or mortar unites these stones, but the surface 
at their junction is perfectly smoothed, and the 
lines of junction run in straight lines: some 
pieces of bitumen still adhere to the walls, which 
it is very difficult to detach. Five large stones 
extend along each of these rows, and form an 
imposing architrave. Enormous flat stones of 
considerable thickness rest, one side upon these 
architraves, and the other in the opposite wall, 
presenting a smooth entablature, the only 
practicable one known to the Phoonicians and 
the Egyptians. 

The construction of the reservoir and the 
huge stones have given it the name of “Ghar- 
el-giganti ” (Cave of the Giants); and “ Gigan- 
teja” (Country of the Giants) is still the name 
to the plain above them, from the 
masses of stone, some polygonal and others 
square, which are seen there. In this neigh- 
bourhood no doubt lived, either in caverns now 
closed, or in buildings now in ruins, those who 
were entrusted with the care of the temple, and 
who perhaps provided this supply of water for 
its service. 

I may mention here the wall of Mesrah 
Ghonok, in Hhal-Dmiehh, in the neighbour 
hood of Musta, drawn and illustrated by 
a oh ae an excellent a 

ecologist, w ists in maintaining them 
to be Atlantic, the work of giants. I can- 
not go this length, and am content to regard 
them as the work of ordinary men—those, in 
short, who erected the huge stone-work of 
Hhagiar-Kim and Mnaidra. 
. In speaking of Phoenician walls, I must not 
omit to mention the one erected in 1834 in the 
villa of Lord Hamilton Chichester, in the 
Pieta, apparently intended to centre in one 
point of view, and contrast, the light forms of 
the Grecian with the heavy forms of the Phooni- 
cian architecture. This wall at once recalls the 
temple of Mnaidra. 


HYPOGEA (SUBTERRANEAN CAVERNS). 


The Phoenicians united piety to their 
deities with a similar sentiment towards the 
dead, They were not accustomed either 
to burn or bury their dead, but placed 
them in small cells, cut in stone, in caves 
excavated for this purpose, and outside the 
city.* Their country abounds with these 
sepulchres, and at three hours’ journey from 
Sidon are the celebrated rock tom Amongst 
the numerous hypogea excavated in Malta, that 
of Ben-Gemma deserves the first mention. 

The mountain of Ben-Gemma rises in a de- 
lightful part of the island. The valleys around 
are covered with luxuriant orange-groves and 
pomegranates, and the streams with which they 
are watered abundantly make the inhabitants gar- 
deners. The summit of the mountain presents a 
vast plain, commanding one of the most beautiful 
tracts of country in the island. The side facing 
the little ch of “ Nostra Donna della Let- 
tera,” is perforated irregularly with caverns, 
more than sixty in number, which are, for the 
most part, easy of access, and of a surpassing 
finish and perfection, both in conception and 
execution. Their internal structure varies, some 
being very simple, and others subdivided, In 
most of them a e ante-chamber is lengthened 
out into a narrow corridor, flanked by cells, 
(edicole) to contain a dead body, formed in the 
manner of funereal beds, at the extremities of 
which are two projections, one to support the 
head in a hollowed space, the other the feet. 
The same form is observed in the beds for chil- 
dren as for adults. All these edicole, it appears, 
were closed with a broad stone, set into a hollow 
made on purpose at each opening. 

In this beautiful necropolis are seen, 

in various caverns, small semicircular chambers, 
which lead to the inference that they were 





* Hist. de l'Acad. des Inseript. vol. xlil. pp. 55, 87. 
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destined for some religious ceremony. It has 
been imagined * that these caverns served as a 
habitation to the Essenes, the famous Jewish 
sect, who lived far apart from Ai eer cities, 
dwelling in villages, and engaged in agricultural 
and other innocent pursuits.+ This opinion has, 
ps, arisen from the fact that these caves 
were, and still are, called by the country-people 
“ Ghirien-el-Lhud” ttos of the Jews). But 
it is to be recoll , that among these country- 
le, the name of Lhud is applied to all non- 
lievers, and to those whose faith is unknown. 
Thus they called, and still call, by the name of 
“ Torri-ta-Lhud ” (tower of the Jews) the temple 
of Melcarte, in Bir-Zebbugia, from its being 
erected to a false god by unbelievers. 

But the structure of these caves of Ben- 
Gemma show sufficiently that they could, at 
most, have served as a temporary retreat during 
the times of persecution, as the catacombs did, 
of which Milizia says, t that, first constructed 
for the dead, they served to preserve the living, 
with that which they held most precious.” 

Passing over the more celebrated and nume- 
rous hypogea of Melleha and Benghisa, we must 
mention thé” hitherto unnoticed one in the 
district called “Tal Ghzira.” It is not more 
than two hundred paces from the’ bridge which 


’ ‘nites Fort Manoel with the land, and within a 


stone's throw of the new villa of the Cavalier 
Giacomo Tagliaferro. It is entered by a small 
gate, about three feet high, which was closed, 
and perhaps concealed, by astone. On descend- 
ing some steps, you enter a short corridor, 
opening on the left into a semicircular chamber, 
in the wall of which is hollowed a cell, to con- 
tain a dead body. On the right of the corridor, 
and in front of the little chamber, are two con- 
ditorj of unequal size. The interior of the larger 
one is ornamented with tiles, a form of decora- 
tion much adopted by the Phoenicians. 

I must not omit to notice the other sepulchre 
of Ghargherduf, in the island of Gozzo, about a 
mile and a half distant from the Rabbato. It is 
now, with a spirit of Vandalism, reduced toa 
mere quarry ; few of the little chambers and the 
conditorj remain, and even these have suffered 
from the repeated blows of the workmen. 


MONUMENTS OF SCULPTURE AND PLASTIC ART. 


1. Among the remains of Phoenician &culp- 
ture préserved to us, the Cabiric statuettes, of 
which we have already spoken, occupy undoubt- 
edly thé first place; next come the two marble 
Cipp!, of candelabra, 3 fect 2 inches tall, and 
broken atthe top. It is not precisely known 
‘when these were discovered, but Ciantar cer- 
tainly erréd in saying that they were dug up in 
1732, Costanzo having mentioned them in a letter 
dated December, 1694, given in the fourth col- 
lection of the “ Lettere Memorabili,” (1697). 

These remains are votive, and, according to 
the Greek inscription upon the pedestal, were 
offered to Hercules, by Dionysius and Serapion, 
sons Of Serapion of Tyre. The value however of 
these candelabra does not consist so much in the 
work of the chisel, although their form is light and 
gracefully executed, as in the Greek inscription 
upon the pedestal, a masterpiece of Phoonician 
epigraphy; Barthelemy, Swinton, Perez Bayer, 

ricius and Gesenius have all laboured at its 
interpretation. In the Phoenician inscription 
the two brothers are called Abdasar and Aser- 
chemor, sons of Aserchemor of Tyre; but this 
diversity of names ia‘ the two languages is not 

rising, as we know that the Orientals, 
especially after Alexander's conquests, used to 
appropriate a Greek name, and add it to the 
Oriental one. § Hercules is usually called 
Melkart, lord or king of the earth. The Grand 
Master Rohan sent one of these cippi as a present 
to the King of France in 1780, which Brest 
saw in 1797 in the library of the Mazzarine 
College. The other is preserved in the Museum 
of the Library at Malta. 

2. A Mask of clay, admirably modelled. It is 
supposed (and with robability) to represent 

Esmun, from the long beard, and the usual orna- 





* Ciantar, vol. i. p. 240. 

 Bergier, Dict. Encyclop. de Théologie, 

3 Dizionario, voc. Cutacombe, 

§ Fabricy, de l’ Alfaboto de los Fenices, p. 175, 





ment of little rings arranged in the manner of a 
pretty necklace. J ; 

3. A clay Vase, dug up in 1767. It is an 
Epichysis, of beautiful form, admirably executed, 
and in good preservation. It is supposed to 
have been used for some religious purpose. 
Castelli,* in the print of it which he published, 
gives a Phoenician inscription, cut upon the 
widest part of the circumference of the vase, 
which I have not succeeded in tracing. 

4. A Bath, of terra cotta, found accidentally 
in the vicinity of Medina in 1779. © It is worked 
with raised ds ona flat surface, the whole 
well polished and ofa light red colour. It is 
only 5} feet long and 4 inches wide. Three 
stones of the same material form a cover to 
it; the bottom or lower surface is remarkable, 
presenting at each of the internal angles a 
conical hole, terminating in the corresponding 
foot. On the supposition that this bath may 
have been used in the extreme ablutions, we 
may infer that these cavities or recipients were 
made to receive nitre and aromatic herbs in 
solution with the water. The objection raised, 
from its small dimensions, would quite as much 
apply to a sarcophagus as a bath, 

5. The beautiful Amphora, preserved in the 
museum at Malta, is a favourable specimen of 
the skill attained by the Phcenicians in the art 
of making glass. It was found in the fosse of 
the Castle of St. Angelo, near the Temple of 
Juno, which was rich in votive gifts. It is a foot 
and a half tall, and measures 2 feet and 1 inch 
at the widest part of its circumference, It is in 
excellent preservation, save the loss of one of 
the anse; the lustre and colour of the silver 
patina might almost lead us to imagine it an 
elegant silver vase, not long from the hands of 
the workman. 


PHNICIAN COINAGE, 


Only five coins of the Phoenicio-Maltese money 
have been preserved ;: these are of bronze, four 
bearing the well-known inscription of three 
letters, and one having no inscription. 

1. A woman's head veiled, with a diadem. 
Reverse: a divinity: terminating in erme, 
escorted by two priestesses. The one preserved 
in the museum of the library has a small senile 
head, bearded and veiled. 

2. A woman's head veiled, with a diadem. 
Reverse : Head of Aries. 

. The same female head. Reverse: a tripod, 
with three crowns. 

4. Head of a bearded man holding a caduceus. 
Reverse ; an object resembling a pomegranate in 
a laurel wreath, the fruit of which some have 
imagined to bea little bell. Many think the 
man’s head to be that of Esmun (sculapius), 
looking at two serpents. This reptile always 
accompanies the health-restoring oa. 

5. A woman’s head, veiled, with a diadem. 
Reverse : a crab. This coin is without inscription. 

Monsignor Brest treats of these coins at large, 
and those who desire further information may 
consult that learned prelate’s writings. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY, 


A MYTHOLOGICAL BATTLE. 
. Stothard, R.A., Painter. G. C. Finden, Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 11 in. 
Tals picture affords another example of artists 
indulging in subjects which are not usual with 
them ; the painter of Arcadian scenes, such as 
Boccaccio sung, possessed a mind sympathising 
but little, as we should suppose, with the din of 
war, and the strife of battle. 

If Stothard intended his work as a represen- 
tation of some historical event, whether fabulous 
or otherwise, he is certainly open to the charge 
of palpable anachronism, for the combatants are 
clad in armour belonging to various periods ; 
there is the Greek, the Roman, and the knight 
of the medisval age, armed cap-d-pie, save that 
he wears no vizor to his helmet, mingled toge- 
ther in deadly strife ; such a gathering may, 
indeed, be aptly called “mythological,” but it 


appertains to no mythology with whi 
acquainted. Above ee a of hee 
float hideous forms, having the a: pearance of 
demons of war, which add to the fabulous cha- 
— of — composition. 

otwithstanding the incongruities we 
pointed out, and the absence of all positive aa 
rest one must feel in any picture that tells ug 
nothing beyond the artist's imagination of what 
he has never seen nor even read of, we can ad. 
mire the skill with which Stothard has grouped 
his mass of py figures, the vigour of 
his conception, and the anatomical knowledge 
displayed in the drawing of many. of the oe 
vidual forms. In the two latter qualities the 
picture is more entitled to commendation 
many others from his hand which have passed 
under our notice. 

—+—— janes 
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ON THE | te 

EMBELLISHMENT: OF PUBLIC_ 

BUILDINGS © 

WITH PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. . 
BY EDWARD HALL, F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 


THE HALLS OF THE CITY OF LONDON.* ° ' 
SKINNERS’ HALL, 


The Skinners’ Company, the next in order of 
precedence, was incorporated by Edward III. in 
1327. At that time the Skinners were divided 
into two brotherhoods; but these were “grr 
dated by Richard II., and Henry VIIL in 1438, 
confirmed the former grants, and directed that 
every person admitted to the freedom should be 
presented to the Lord Mayor. The importance 
of the Company in former times may be sup- 
posed, if we recollect that furs up to the time of 
Elizabeth were much esteemed as marks of dis- 
tinction according to the kind ; and they were 
of very high value. Even later, we find Inigo 
Jones dignified with a gown of budge; and we 
still see that they are used in the robes of our 
peers and judges. The gowns of the Skinners’ 
livery were faced with budge-fur, and Budge Row 
was so called from the skinners whodwelt there. 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth, the Skinners made 
a stand for the maintenance of their. privileges, 
claiming that all skins of English breed to be 
exported, should first pass through the hands of 
some freeman of the Company ; but through the 
opposition of the Lord Mayor, the claim was not 
allowed. y 

Mention is frequently made of their pro 
cessions, Munday, the continuator of Stow, 
tells of one on Corpus Christi Day, in -which 
“were borne more than one hundred torches, of 
wax (costly garnished burning light ;).” and there 
were “above two hundred clerks and priests in 
surplices and copes, singing; after which came 
the sheriffs’ servants, the clerks of the compters, 
chaplains for the sheriffs, the Mayor's serjeants, 
the council of the City, the mayor and aldermen 
in scarlet, and then the Skinners in their best 
liveries.” Moreover, the Skinners were cele- 
brated for other exhibitions, symnmns during the 
middle ages. Every year they assembled at the 
Skinners’ well, in Clerkenwell, and “ held there 
certain plays”—“played of holy scripture }- 
these continued several days, aud were attended 
by the sovereign and nobility. Some trace of their 
pageantry is retained in the mode of electing the 
masters and wardens. On such occasions they 
enter the hall in procession with trumpe: 
three large silver vessels in the form of bird 
are brought in, from which they drink; they 
then try on caps of maintenance, until one ss 
supposed to fit, when the wearer 18 hailed as 
master or warden.—Amongst ‘its members, the 
Company has numbered six kings, five queens, 
nine dukes, and others. Sir Andrew Judde, 
Lord Mayor in 1550, wasa member, He founded 
the grammar-school at Tunbridge, and for its 
support, bequeathed lands of the ann value 
of 56/. 0s. 4d., in St. Pancras and elsewhere, to 
be perpetually vested in the Company. Other 
estates were given by his son-in-law, Sir Thomas 
Smith. The rental of the whole has greatly in- : 





* Sicilis Veteres Inscriptiones, p. 298. 





* Continued from p. 195. 
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creased. The estate in St. Pancras was covered 
with houses by Mr. Burton. The name of the 
original benefactor is still preserved in Judd 

reet. 
eS usual, we have no means of definitely 
stating the income. Some-of the members 
intimate that there is no money to spare for 
works of Art; by which we can only suppose an 
apprehension of a reduced expenditure in 
entertainments. Perhaps they might reconcile 
it to their consciences, to apply part even of the 
bequest of Sir Andrew Judde to the promotion 
of Art,if they felt with us howstrictly subservient 
such works might be to the purposes of 
education ; and we have before urged that 
schools are certainly not the least important 

laces in which those works should be found. 
Daagley, in 1810, set down the disbursements 
for schools, alms-houses and similar objects, at be- 
tween 1000/. and 2000/, But we should say that 
the author does not appear to be always accurate. 

The present buildings may be described as 
two separate blocks separated from each other 
by a flagged court. There is a small garden- 
space at the back, which might form a site for 
a gallery of works of Art. The front next to 
Dowgate Hill contains the clerk’s residence and 
offices, and was erected in 1818, from designs by 
Jupp. It is cemented, has pilasters and a pedi- 
ment, on a basement, but is a poor production. 

Passing through an arched corridor, we cross 
the flagged court—which might be turned to 
some little account as suggested in previous 
cases—and enter the main building by an arched 
doorway. From this leads a wide passage; and 
at the end, a corridor to the left leads to the 
main hall and staircase, in which are the 
doors to the principal rooms. In the corridor 
are two niches containing common plaster figures 
of large size, holding lights. We should be 
glad to see the last of substitutes for candelabra, 
s0 absurd as are all of this kind which have 
long been fashionable. Sculpture is degraded 
when employed so inconsistently, and the true 
principles of Art are misconceived. We are 
sure that the architect of the Company would 
advise a different contrivance for sustaining the 
lights, and would fill the niches in a different 
manner. These things are of more importance 
than might be at first perceived: they help to 
stamp the character of an entire building. 

The hall and staircase, in decorative character, 
is not unlike that of the Mansion House, shown 
in a sketch in the number for September last. 
We have panels, square, oblong, and circular, 
with rich mouldings and decorations, but, in like 
manner, enclosing nothing. The door-cases have 
rich decorations, with pediments. There is a 
good balustrade of carved oak, the massive posts 
of which would be good places for figures. 
Those at the foot of the first flight of stairs are 
supposed formerly to have sustained carvings 
representing the supporters to the arms of the 
Company, and there isa bracket projecting from 
the top landing, which seems to have been in- 
tended for a similar purpose. The ceiling is 
enriched with leaf work, and rises from a plain 
cove. The decorative painting, which is now in 
light green and white, should be improved. In 
the upper part of the staircase is hung a large 
portrait of poor character. It represents Sir 
Thomas Pilkington, M.P. for the City of London, 
a Master of the Company, and who was Lord 
Mayor in 1689, 1690, and 1691. The picture is 
inscribed “ Linton Pinxit, 1691.” 

The Hall has the usual arrangement of screen 
and gallery at one end, and sideboard recess at 
the other, and occupies the space of two stories 
in height. It has lately received a new roof and 
decorative enrichments, under the able direc- 
tions of Mr. George Moore, F.R.S., the architect 
to the Company. The lower part of the walls 
1s wainscoted, with upright panels in the spaces 
between pilasters. The mouldings and the en- 
richments of the pilasters are partly gilt, and 
the shafts are panelled, with a gilt scroll enrich- 
ment. The spaces would be very well adapted 
for an interesting series of portraits. No objec- 
tion would be found in their coming down 
rather near to the floor, if a brass rail were 
placed at a little distance. The upper part of 
each of the side walls has five large segmental- 
headed panels, with ornamented mouldings of 
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wainscot, These are now filled with a stencilled 
pattern in green colour. They have been much 
objected to, and doubtless the architect intended 
them to receive paintings; at least we have not 
in any of the City Halls seen such good positions 
for frescoes as four of the number on each side 
—those not interfered with by the gallery— 
would afford ; and we might here repeat much 
of what we have said in the case of Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. The light is excellent, coming from a 
lantern in the ceiling. The intermediate spaces 
have small coats of arms, with carvings of fruit 
and flowers hanging from them. The screen 
displays four columns, with shafts after the 
manner of verde antico, with white capitals and 
bases, the former enriched with gilding. The 
entablature and balustrade is painted as light 
veined marble with gilt mouldings, and the 
royal arms are in the centre. As in the case of 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, there is a centre door instead 
of the usual arrangement of two side doors. It 
is arched, with a mirror in the head, and the 
panels are glazed in similar manner. In each 
of the two other inter-columns is an arch-headed 
panel, which likewise has a mirror.—The dais 
end of the hall in the lower part is finished like 
the sides, but has mirrors, and there is an arch- 
headed recess in the centre, for the plate, with a 
mirror at the back. The upper part of this end 
has a large window divided into three lights by 
Ionic columns, painted like the larger columns 
of the screen. It has lately been filled with 
stained glass, displaying the arms of the Com- 
pany, of various benefactors, and of the sove- 
reigns who gave charters.—The walls are finished 
with an entablature, with a frieze enriched with 
a scroll somewhat in the style of the Adams. 
The roof is, we believe, entirely new. The ceil- 
ing is divided into coffers ; along the centre is a 
semicircular lantern light, the beams running 
across. The arch is divided into three spaces 
in the span, the side spaces being glazed. The 
effect of the hall would be exceedingly good, if 
treated as the design obviously suggests. 

The Court Room is a long low room, with 
windows at one side. It is wainscoted in plain 
panels, painted in light oak colour. It has but 
a@ mean ap ce, which is not obviated by 
such carved enrichments as there are to the 
chimney-piece, over which is a square panel. 
In this is now inserted a view of the school at 
Tunbridge, painted by a late master, and pre- 
sented by him, There are in all but three 
paintings in the whole building. That one of the 


three remaining to be mentioned is at one end” 


of this room. It is a portrait of Sir Andrew 
Judde ; though not a work of very high merit, the 
painting is not without interest. 

The mahogany table in this room, which has 
well carved supports, and a massive top, was 
presented by the New East India Company, 
whose courts were héld here, prior to their 
union with the other company in 1720. 

On the same floor is a small committee-room 
also wainscoted. In fact the Company have 
ample space for pictures, though one of the 

rincipal rooms, which we now proceed to, must 
be chiefly interesting to us for its architectural 
character. This is the drawing-room, on the 
upper floor. It is wainscoted with the red, or 
“ odoriferous” cedar, and has been lately freed 
from paint and very carefully restored and 
enriched with gilding. It is lighted on each 
side by four windows with enriched architraves, 
and scroll-work above. In the intermediate 

es are mirrors with plain gilt mouldings, and 
console tables gilt, with white marble slabs, on 
which are placed candelabra. The cornice of 
the room breaks round the windows, and the 
curtains being hung to the soffits, that is within 
the openings, the architectural character is well 
preserved, At each end of the room are two 
doorcases, enriched with architraves, trusses 
and pediments; those opposite the entrance 
being filled with mirrors, At that end is a large 
fireplace, with enriched architrave displaying a 
delicately carved scroll. A narrow shelf projects 
on acanthus leaves. The s above has an 
oblong raised panel, enclosing the arms of the 
Company, with festoons of fruit and flowers 
about it. The furniture is of mahogany, the 
window-seats, curtains, and cushions are covered 
with crimson stuff, and the judicious application 
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of the gilding must with these give the room 
when lighted a very _— effect. The ceiling is 
however somewhat discordant, being in plain 
pores, relieved only by a centre flower, and a 
ew gilt mouldings. Allegorical subjects, treated 
with due consideration for the principles of 
Decorative Art, would be more appropriate. The 
ceiling could be raised, and a cove inserted : 
but this would alter the proportion of the 
room, which at present gives a character which 
is not unpleasing. On the panelled wainscot 
at one end, are hung two gilt and carved 
brackets, which support small painted figures, 
the history of which is not very clearly known. 

There is a small room on the same floor, 
which does not require description. But it has 
a good light. 

The Skinners’ Company, therefore, have not 
only ground on which a small gallery for works 
of Art might be built, and the paved court which 
might be adapted by fitting architectural 
accessories for sculpture, such as we have 
suggested in other cases; but in the hall and 
premises as they are, they have positively better 
opportunities for consistent decorative embellish- 
ment than exist in many halls of greater 
importance ; whilst the works which they do 
possess are scarcely deserving even’ the slight 
mention we have made of them. We must not 
however omit to give much praise to the com- 
pany and to their architect for the preservation 
of interesting original features in the architec- 
ture of the interior of the building. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





S1r,—Having lately returned from Paris where 
I saw the Exhibition of Modern Art, I wish to say 
a few words on its arrangement without entering 
into any criticism on the pictures and other per- 
formances it contained. The building is known as 
the ‘‘ Salles de Menus-Plaisirs.”” It is situated a 
short distance north of the Boulevard Puissoniére, 
and although the locality has been violently ob- 
jected to by the artists, the objection appears un- 
reasonable if its advantages be considered. Eleven 
halls and corridors are devoted to pictures, and 
seven to drawings, architecture, engraving, and 
sculpture, With the exception of one corridor 
devoted to sculpture, the whole is lighted from 
the roof in a way leaving nothing to be wished-for, 
to see perfectly every work exhibited. In the 
entrance halls and in the larger saloons, masses of 
beautiful flowers were placed ; the communications 
were ornamented with elegant draperies or hang- 
ings of ancient tapestry, and to complete the 
importance and parade, dragoons were stationed at 
the corner of the adjoining streets to keep laden 
carts or other incumbrances from delaying the 
arrival of carriages with visitors, 

The catalogue contained 1768 numbers, of which 
1208 were oil pictures, and 221 sculptures; the 
remainder were engravings, lithographs, and 
architectural ae. 

The number of landscapes bore a small propor- 
tion to the other works, the jury having, it is said, 
rejected many hundreds, Those there exhibited 
are objects of the most unbounded praise in the Paris 
journals; the following specimen which appeared in 
La Presse of July 23, signed by M. Thiophile 
Gaétier, is one of the most amusing. ‘‘ The French 
landscape painters uphold in the Exhibition of 1853 
by their great talents the glory of the French 
school at this time without a rival in the world!” 

These great men are Troyon, Rousseau, Hoguet, 
Legentile, &. M, A. de Dreux, who tried to 
live in England for three or four years during the 

litical derangements in France, is thus described 
te a Parisian critic. ‘‘M. A. de Dreux’s mode 
of painting appears to be that of pomatum upon 
porcelain, Perhaps he has for ever lost his former 
colour by association with English high life and 
familiarity with the prismatic washes of the English 
school,”” 

The names of the various artists in the catalogue 
of the Exhibition specify whose pupils they were, 
and the number of medals of various classes they 
have obtained, beside a variety of other titles. 
This year a recompense of 4000 francs was given 
for the most important work of Art exhibited and 
awarded to Mons, Henriquel Dupont for his en- 
graving after the Hemicycle in the Institute 
painted by Paul Delaroche. M. Dupont pre- 
sented the reward to various artistic institutions, 
Yours faithfully, RaMBLeER, 
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PALACE OF INDUSTRY AT PARIS. 


Tum edifice under the above title, intended 
for the “Universal Exhibition of Art and 
Industry in 1855,” is so far advanced, that some 
idea may be formed of its magnitude. It is 
situated in the Carré Marigny, about half-way 
up the Champs Elysées on the left hand, pro- 
ceeding towards the triumphal arch de |’Etoile. 

The ground it will cover consists of about 
110,000 superficial feet. According to the plan 
of Monsieur Viel, the architect, it will be an 
edifice about 800 feet long, 370 feet wide, and 
120 feet high. These are the dimensions given 





| of a building which, according to the journals of 


Paris, will bé one of the greatest of all the 
modern architectural monuments hitherto con- 
structed. The central hall is to be 660 feet in 
length, and 160 feet in width, surrounded by 
two stories of double galleries 70 feet in width. 
There will be a grand entrance in the centre of 
each of the four fagades ; four lesser entrances 
will be constructed in pavilions at the four 
angles of the building. The entire roofing will 
be supported on slender cast-iron columns, 80 
that the whole of the interior may be seen ata 
single glance. . 

The outer wall of this so-called palace will be 
constructed of stone ; it is already completed to 
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the first story, and is pierced by 360 arcades. 
The grand front, facing the Champs Elysées, 
advances from the main edifice, and will be 
decorated with all the richness that sculpture 
and ornament can give to architecture. This 
portion, or grand pavilion, is intended to be 
occupied by the official department of the 
Exhibition. All the other external portions of 
the edifice will be enriched with allegorical 
statues and the portrait busts of men celebrated 
either in the Fine Arts or in the Industrial 
Arts. It is calculated that 20,000 persons can 
easily be present on the occasion of any great 
solemnity, without inconvenience, in the Central 
Hall, which will, from its dimensions, be the 
largest existing in Europe. 

Instead of the proposed great Exhibition in 
Paris in 1853 excluding painting, as did ours in 
1851, it is intended to invite the artists of all 














the schools in Europe to contribute their works 
in conjunction with the French school. 


We subjoin a slight ground plan of the 
immense additions now in progress to unite the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. They are intended 
to contain the Public Library at present in the 
ruinous edifice of the Rue Richelieu, besides 
other museums of Art and science. More than 
2000 workmen are employed; the parallel 
gallery to that which now connects the two 
palaces in the Rue Rivoli is completed to the 
first story, and the foundations of all the build- 
ings forming the five new courts are completed. 
A model of these additions carefully elaborated, 
of considerable dimensions, was exhibited by the 
architect in the late exhibition of modern Art. 
The external design is merely a continuation of 
the fagade of the Louvre. . 








ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panris.—Our ateliers are empty; every artist 
who can leave Paris has done so; some to scour 
the green fields, the ocean shore, and others the 
different chateaux or foreign countries; therefore 
there is little artistic news at this period of the 
year. The principal feature of the month has been 
the distribution of rewards to the artists who have 
distinguished themselves during the year; the 

rizes were awarded as follows. Painting :— 

edals, Ist. Class, M.M. Daubigny (Landscape), 
Sanne (bey), Jalabert (History). 2nd 
Class, M.M. Comte —" Brion (ditto), 
Lambinet (Landscape), Knaus, Maréchal J unr., the 
t of travelling at the expense of government 

n Germany, —. and Spain.—3rd. Class, M. 
Stevens (Genre), Valbourg, (Genre and History), 
Hamson, Madame Sturet, Raillet, Chavet, 
(Genre), Debodencq ; Mathio (History), Le Gentile 
(Landscape) rnard; (Genre and Animals), 
Aman.— Sculpture :—Ist. Class, M.M. Maillet; 
Loison, 2nd. Class, Hebert, Adlascur, Montagny, 
Cordier. 3rd. Class, Lecourt, Ferrat, Boitel, 
Chabaud, Travaux, Madame Lefevre Deumier. The 
following Artists have been named officers of the 
ion of Honor.—H. Lehmann, (Painter) Duret 

- Chevaliers of the Legion of Honor: 
ran¢ais, (Landscape) E. Dubuffe (Portraits 
and History), Chenevard, (History, Jules André, 
E, Hebert, Florent Wilhems, "Paul Pierrard, 





| Dieboldt, Dien (Engraver). Mademoiselle Rosa 


Bonheur, and Madame Herbelin are hereafter 
affranchised from the jury (ladies not receivin 

the Croix d’honneur). The honorary rewar 

entitling the artist to receive 4000 francs has been 
decreed to Henriquel Dupont, who modestly 
refused this award, being himself on the Committee, 
and could only be prevailed upon to accept it 
by giving 2000 to the Society of Artists, and 2000 
francs to be added to the money received at the 
gates of the Salon, for the purchase of paintings. 
It is announced he is to be elected an officer of 
the Legion of Honor.—The government has lately 
issued orders to have twelve plates engraved in 
the best style of art from paintings in the Louvre, 
and by the most eminent engravers in France.— 
The whole of the prize paintings and sculpture 
have been exhibi The artists ‘who received 
medals have had the honour of dining at St. Cloud 
with their Majesties, the Prince Napoleon, the state 
Minister of the Household, and the Director of the 
Museums.— With the prizes were exhibited twenty 
large cartoons, by Chenevard, whieh were com- 
posed for the decoration of the Pantheon; they 
represent the general progress of civilisation, and 
are of a very good character; it is to be hoped 
some large building may be found that they may 
be executed as originally intended ; the turning 
the Pantheon into a church having rendered them 
useless for that building.—Several fine paintings of 
the 15th century, at Avignon, have been rescued 
from the coats of whitewash and paint which have 
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ohseured them for m ears: . 
covered in the Chapel of St. Jerome st the Chung 
of the Celestins, and in the Chapel founded in 1431 
in the Church of St. Peter flan 
Visconti, architect of the Emperor, has been elected 
member of the Institute, Section of the Fine Arts, 
—The celebrated fountain in the Marché Fd 
ae — Gougon, is being completely 
restored ; it 1s the most magnificent 
fountains in Paris of the ancient 
UNICH.—August. The New Pinacotheca is 
approaching completion, and this the pi 
will be placed im it. ‘The Greck landscapes be 
Rottmann are already begun. The exterior 
frescoes have given rise to some sharp discussi 
Among these are the works of King Louis, and 
many portraits of artists. The western side shows 
seven large pictures, the first three of which 
exhibit the efforts of the painters in their own 
behalf, the three last their exertions in the service 
of the king, while in the middle the king appears 
as patron of the Arts. In the first picture the 
Graces are represented as captured and coerced 
academic prejudice, which is personified by an 0 
academy director ; they are watched by a Cerberus 
wearing @ peruke on each of his heads, while on 
the one side are seen contending the classi 
Winckelmann, Thorwaldsen, BZ, 
Schinkel, under the protection of Minerva, and 
upon the other side are the chiefs of the romantic 
school, with Pegasus, Cornelius, Overbeck, and 
Veit, to whom a fourth is vainly striving to come. 
The second composition y ve of 
young artists in Rome, as drawing and paintin 
from the festal seenes of the people, and after 
female models ; among these is seen Overbeck 
kneeling before a capuchin, who raises a crucifix 
as emblematic of the Christian zeal which so many 
artists evinced in their secession to the church of 
Rome. The third picture illustrates studies of a 
more earnest kind after Raffaelle’s ca 
Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Moses,” the —— &e.; 
here is introduced a messenger from Bavaria, who 
announces to the artists the commissions which the 
king proposes to them. In the fourth, or centre 
picture, stands King Louis, having on his right a 
group with antique statues, and on the left another 
with impersonations of Dillis, Boisseree, Wagner, 
Brulliot, with pictures and engravings. In the 
fifth the artists are busily occupied: Cornelius in 
the Allerheiligen, Schrandolph at the easel 
Zimmermann, and Amsterhermann ; and beyon 
these a group of landscape painters and battle 
painters, as Rottmann, Biirkel, P. Hess, Adam, 
&c., and with them Count Racnynski, who has 
written the history of the new school of German 
art. In the next picture we see the architects 
Kleuze, Ziebland, Voit, and Ohlmuller on one 
side, and on the other Girbner with a crowd of 
workmen. The seventh picture is devoted to the 
sculptors; in the midst is seen Schwanthaler, on 
the left appears Rauch modelling his statue of 
King Maximillian, and with him G. Schadow, 
Rietschel, and others; on the right side are 
Thorwaldsen, Eberhard, and others. On the east 
side are two allegorical compositions, architecture 
and sculpture, with —~'™ metals, and painting 
on glass and porcelain. Many talented, but at 
the same time coarse, satirical sketches by artists 
who could not otherwise declare themselves against 
these works, have caused Julius Schnoer to protest 
openly against such a falsification of the history of 
German art, and it must be added that many 
artists are of his opinion.—King Louis is about to 
build a magnificent gate near the Glyptotheca, after 
the design of the —_ 4 at Athens, from 
drawings by Kleuze. It will have two fronts 
ornamented with marble groups, and as this gate 
is to be commemorative of the foundation of ra 
Bavarian-Greek dynasty, the side group br 
ornamented with appropriate subjects, the designs 
for which were made by the late Ludwig —, 
thaler, and they will be executed by his re nM 
Xavier arctica 3 bay _ = t _ is y 
and it represents King thron 
strengthened by the new order of things, ‘oe 
surrounded by impersonations embody vie 
Arts, Sciences, Civilisation, Martial — a 
gation, Agriculture, &c. The second, eye 
the struggle against the Turks, is bogus, an 
reparations for the building are will be 
insomuch that next spring the eee | —_ 
begun.—Several important works have been 
as the statue of Birger J. Jarl, for Norway Sona 
colossal equestrian statue of King say 7 she, 
(Bernadotte), and also that of Gustavus A ol} 4 
both for Sweden, and both by Fogelberg; 
first casting being retained by the Heligolanders 
on the ground of their claim to it as wreck. = 
America, the statues of the Washington ™ that of 
are being proceeded with; the second, bX. 
Jefferson, is also in progress.—King 
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busied with extensive projects for building, and 
= the enlargement and embellishment of his 
capital. He proposes founding a new and 
magnificent quarter immediately on the river, and 
in such a manner as to protect the city against 
inundations.—The third part of the second series 
of King Louis’ album has appeared ; thus to the 
subscribers have now been delivered thirty-six 
subjects, together with a cover. The first and 
second parts of this work have already been noticed 
in the Art-Journal. 


——4+——— 


THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION. 


WE have reason to be proud of England—not 
simply because we are English ; or wish for 
the éclat of national glory merely—but because 
we find the energy, thought, perseverance and 
concentration of our fellow countrymen 
available as the guide to other nations, and 
acting as pioneersto much that is greatand good ; 
aiding the world in its progress, and awakening 
corresponding energy around. Between England 
and America the bond of union should be at all 
times perfect ; that great country should never 
be taught by any factious spirit to look upon 
England in any other light than the parent, 
while England should always turn lovingly across 
the Atlantic, to the prosperous, energetic, and 
vigorous progeny who are partially — almost 
entirely—her children. We first showed the 
world what a grand concentration of the Art- 
labor of the whole universe might be made 
within walls of glass for the general improve- 
ment and instruction; and when it was 
publicly exhibited in Hyde Park the crowds 
from every quarter of the civilized globe, 
confessed that the experiment was perfect ; 
while each nation determined to do for itself 
what England had done for them all. A writer 
in an excellent American magazine, “ Putnam’s 
Monthly,” says in reference to it :— 

“ The first of May, 1851, then, which saw the 
consecration of the Crystal Palace, saw also the 
apotheosis of labor. e mighty multitude of 
all tongues and costumes which it brought 
together,—with its gay embroidery of queens, 
princes, and nobles,—were gathered to celebrate 
the inauguration of Art. There had been before 
in the history of our race other vast assem- 
blages of men, but never before an assemblage 
like that! In all the pomp and variety of 
oriental processions, of Grecian festivals, of 
Roman gladiatorial shows, of German imperial 
coronations, of medisval tournaments, or Fields 
of the Cloth of Gold, or Vienna Congresses ; 
there was none to compare in dignity, grandeur, 
and significance, with the opening of the 
World's Fair.” 

_ America is a new country; the energies of 
its people have all been unceasingly directed to 
progress. It has had therefore the disadvantage 
consequent on all this, of a want of experience 
in the finer qualifications of Art-study, which 
belong to the old world and its older institu- 
tions. It is no discredit to our transatlantic 
brethren that this is the case. They have had 
other things to do—and well have they done 
them! They have had a vast territory to 
reclaim from savage life; a vast government to 
organise ; @ vast commercial system to ripen to 
maturity. They have done this work so 
thoroughly and well, that they have good reason 
to congratulate themselves and their count: 
upon the position they hold in the worl 
Having effected all that commerce may require 
and prosperity achieve, the fine Arts will 
doubtless obtain a greater share of attention— 
without which they cannot attain maturity. 
Such thoughtful works as we see in the Old 
World may be designed in the New, but not with- 
out “the appliances and means to boot” which 
they have had from their cradle in Europe. 

We have looked forward with much interest 
to the New York Exhibition as one which must 
be pregnant with advantage to America. If we 
have felt that it partook too much of the nature 
rhe vane —- ~— was . wholesome 

r. Buch a ering should be a 
national work, not thet of oSeempen” how- 
ever good, We felt that all timidity should be 


removed from proposed contributors by a national 
guarantee. This has not yet been done: but the 
legislature has given its charter to the “ Asso- 
ciation for the Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations,” and its shares are distributed into so 
many hands, that it has lost the character of 
individual “ speculativeness,” which at one time 
was its too-prevailing feature. We however 
still think t so important a move toward 
improvement in Art-Manufacture should have 
come from the highest quarters ; for most cer- 
tainly it is fully worthy the deepest consideration 
of any government. We have always felt that the 
comparatively mediocre show made by the Ame- 
ricans in the Crystal Palace was almost entirely 
the result of a want of some governing principle 
in the education of the producers; and that, 
having proper guides, they might easily achieve 
what their European brethren had done around 
them. They have had these facts told them 
with various degrees of feeling, some little credit- 
able to the writers, some breathing all kindness. 
They have had the sense to see the good and 
shun the evil ; and have set about doing the work 
of art-regeneration among themselves; thus, in 
New York has arisen a Palace of Industry which 
attracts the myriads of America, equally as ours 
did the denizens of London in 1851. 

The building is situated in Reservoir Square, 
at the northern extremity of the City of New 
York. It is entirely constructed of iron and 
glass. The general idea of the edifice is a Greek 
Cross, surmounted by a dome at the intersection. 
Each diameter of the cross is 265 feet 5 inches 
long. Each entrance is 47 feet wide, and that 
on Sixth Avenue is approached by a flight of 
eight steps. Over each front is a large semi- 
circular tanlight, 41 feet wide and 21 feet high, 
answering to the arch of the nave. Each arm 
of the cross is, on the ground plan, 149 feet 
broad. This is divided into a central nave and 
aisles, The central portion or nave is carried up 
to the height of 67 feet, and the semicircular 
arch by which it is spanned, is 41 feet broad. 
There are thus in effect two arched naves crossing 
each other at right angles, 41 feet broad, 67 feet 
high to the crown of the arch, and 365 feet long ; 
and on each side of these naves is an aisle 54 feet 
broad and 45 feet high. The central dome is 
100 feet in diameter, 68 feet inside from the 
floor to the spring of the arch, and 118 feet to 
the crown ; and on the outside, with the lantern, 
149 feet. The exterior angles of the building are 
ingeniously filled up with a triangular “ lean-to,” 
24 feet high, which gives the ground plan an 
octagonal shape, each side or face being 149 feet 
wide. At each angle is an octagonal tower 8 feet 
in diameter, and 75 feet high. Ten large, and 
eight winding staircases connect the principal 
floor with the gallery, which opens on three 
balconies that are situated over the entrance halls, 
and afford ample space for flower decorations, 
statues, vases, &c. The ten principal staircases 
consist of two flights of steps with two landing- 
places to each; the eight winding staircases are 
placed in the octagonal towers, which lead also 
to small balconies on the tops of the towers and 
to the roof of the building. The building 
contains, on the ground floor, 111,000 square 
feet of space, and in its galleries, which are 54 
feet wide, 62,000 square feet more, making a 
total area of 173,000 square feet, for the purposes 
of exhibition. : 

The Dome is supported by 24 columns, which 
rise beyond the second story, and to a height of 
62 feet above the principal floor. The glass is 
one-eighth of an inch thick. The enamel, with 
which the whole of it is covered, is laid upon 
the glass with a brush, and, after drying, is sub- 
jected to the intense heat of a kiln, by which the 
coating is vitrified, and rendered as durable as 
erent, jul taey male bro 
that of g ing slucen nD 
transparent. The sun’s rays diffused by passing 
through it, yield an agreeable light, and are 
deprived of that intensity of heat and glare 
which belongs to them in this climate. 

The rapid and un increase of the 
applications of exhibitors induced the Association 
to erect a large addition to the building already 
described. It consists of two parts, of one and 
two stories respectively. Its length is 451 feet 
and 5 inches, and its extreme width is 75 feet. 








It is ma + ed for the reception of machinery in 
motion, the cabinets of mining and mineralogy, 
and the refreshment rooms with their necessary 
offices. The second story, which is nearly 450 
feet long, 21 feet wide, and extends the whole 
length, is entirely devoted to the exhibition of 
eee and statuary. It is lighted from a sky- 
ight 419 feet long and 8 feet 6 inches wide. 

The distinctions or resemblances between this 
building and our own will be readily understood 
by a consideration of their details. The exterior 
is so coloured as to give the effect of a building 
constructed of bronze, with ornamental gilding ; 
and the interior is decorated with simple positive 
tints, which give harmony to its parts. 

The building was opened by the President of 
the United States in person, who was received 
My the President of the Association, Mr. 

heodore Sedgwick, and the principal citizens 
of New York. The great gathering of the 
distinguished of all classes was conducted within 
its walls much in the same manner as among 
ourselves. Music gave its aid to add a solemnity 
to the scene, and words of thanksgiving and 
= ed from many voices in its domes. 

t was a novel day in the annals of the City, the 
beginning of a great future which it well 
behoves America to study. She has within 
herself an energy, a power, and a youth, which 
must ripen to great things in Art, as it has 
ripened to great achievements in the practical 
working of every-day requirements. She has 
continually shown an earnest longing after the 
poetic—her existence belongs to it. Such aspi- 
rations are natural and good ; she has produced 
and is producing a new clase of thinkers, 
belonging to, and resulting from her peculiar 
position in the world. She is now beyond the 
mere thought of “dollars and cents”; her 
aspirations must be grander, higher, and more 
a The soul has to be fed, now the body 
is provided for. Ugliness must be as repulsive 
as poverty. The wealth she may obtain must 
minister to improved tastes, and these tastes 
may be abundantly fostered, cultivated, and 
established by seeing what other Nations have 
done toward perfecting their own. We heartily 
wish well to all such gatherings as are now 
made in New York, and we feel that every ste 
onward in the Art-education of the New Worl 
is a great gain to themselves and a bond of 
ful union with the Old World. This sub- 
ject will necessarily under detailed review 
n these columns, how the materials for such 
remarks are in our hands. 





—— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Patstey.—The friends and supporters of the 
Government School of Design at Paisley met re- 
cently to receive the annual report of the committee 
of management, and to witness the distribution of 
prizes to the successful competitors among the 
upils. The paper read on this occasion by the 
onorary of the Institution, Mr, W, 
Martin, speaks most canearangy of the p 
made by the students during the last sessiona 
ear, and alludes in terms of congratulation,— 
justified, as the result shows them to be,—of the 
success achieved by the Paisley pupils in the 
neral competition in London, in the month of 
Say last, when two-thirds of the exhibitors from 
this school obtained rewards, ‘There are two 
paragraphs from the report which we have 
extracted to show that the local managers of these 
provincial schools and those who preside over the 
‘* Department of Practical Art,” in London, are 
not likely to agree on all points, The first is 
this :— 


‘The committee are sorry ~ Sam A! > 
rd for the shaw] designs is such as to give li 
satisfaction to the students themselves. The 


reports that when in London he protested 


master 
—- against this award to the Superin- 
tondent. nf totally reverses the judgment the 
Committee gave on these same drawings last year. 
And your committee are of opinion that practical 
designs of patterns should not in future be sent, 
and would rather recommend the students to make 
inal designs, for future competition, without 
erence to any fic manufacture, or if they 
send applied designs, it should be stated such are 
not in competition. Your committee acknowledge 
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the high standing of the examiners, as artists, but 
are of opinion that it requires something more to 
be able to decide justly on the merits of a shawl 
design.” 


The second is as follows, and we shall make no 
further comment upon it, except to say that 
similar notes of discontent at projected future 
arrangements by the heads of the ‘‘ Department’ 
have reached us from various other quarters: the 
matter is one requiring much consideration, if 
parties in the metropolis and in the country are to 
work harmoniously together.— 


“While your directors are in a great degree 
ignorant of the ultimate intention of the Board of 
Trade in regard to the provincial Schools, they have 
reason to fear that, under cover of a‘ more improved 
and self-supporting system of management,’ it is 
intended to centralise, in a great metropolitan 
institution, all the art education of the country, 
and to convert the local schools into mere elemen- 
tary drawing or preparatory ones. Your com- 
mittee regard such a system as not only an unfair 
distribution of a public grant, but as highly detri- 
mental to the great purpose for which these schools 
were originally established. And they entertain a 
very decided opinion that art instruction must be 
communicated in the locality, if it is to accomplish 
the object intended. Although the amount of the 
annual grant has not been diminished, still by the 
new system of management, the entire control of 
the grant, also the direction of the studies, and the 
management had been so much taken out of the 
hands of the local managers, that your committee 
fear the result will be that local committees will 
gradually cease to exist to take that interest in the 
affairs of the schools which is so desirable, and 
without which they would never have been 
organised and erected. 

‘* Your committee have felt that it was proper 
to agree to that part of the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art which provides that a portion 
of the fees should be paid to the teachers; but they 
have done so on the express condition that any 
deficiency shall be guaranteed from the grant. 
And they desire to record their opinion, founded 
on their knowledge of the locality, that no new 
arrangement of fees, compatible with the attend- 
ance of pupils, will ever make the school self- 
supporting in the sense entertained by the depart- 
ment in London.” 


The prizes awarded by the local managers at the 
meeting in Paisley were given to D. Urie, for a 
design for a carpet, coloured drawings of ornament, 
fruit and flowers after nature; to W. Yuill, for 
original designs and flowers coloured from nature ; 
to W. Reid, for coloured ornaments and flowers 
painted from copies; to J. Baird, for a design for 
a table cover &c.; to J. Holms, for a design for a 
shawl; J. Broom, for coloured ornament &c.; 
J. M‘Kechnie, for flowers coloured from copies ; 
J. Leitch, for coloured ornament ; J, M‘Gregor, E. 
Watson, W. Hay, Misses M. Houston, Reston, and 
M‘Donald, for drawings of various kinds. 

A few days after the above meeting an exhibition, 
which, we understand, had its rise principally 
among the students themselves, was opened in the 
rooms of the school; it consisted of pictures, 
sculptures, and works of industrial art. Many of 
the resident collectors and amateurs assisted 
greatly to the fine arts contribution, so as to make 
the exhibition both interesting and instructive, 
painting and sculpture being both well represented. 
Our space will not allow us to enter into details; 
we can only give the Paisley students a word of 
pee for setting an cxample which may worthily 

followed in every town where a school of 
design exists. The act shows their hearts are in 
their work. 


—4+—— 


SCENERY OF THE STAGE. 


Nornina that would merit notice has been pro- 
duced at the London theatres during the last 


few months with one exception. Neither at 
the Royal Italian Opera, the Lyceum, or the St. 
James's Theatre has anything been produced 
significant of an advance in this beautiful section 
of Fine Art. The exception alluded to has been 
at the Princess's Theatre under the able and 
liberal direction of Mr. Charles Kean, and the 
greatest praise is due to him for having confided 
the architectural portion of the scenery in the 
“Macbeth” and the “ Sardanapalus,” to Mr. 
George Godwin, Junior, the highly-accomplished 
editor of the “Builder.” This superintendence 
implies @ reliance on the truth of the represen- 





tation, and leaves an enduring impression of 
Nineveh in its utmost greatness; although we 
must be permitted to observe, that the general 
view of the palace from the river is not equal in 
picturesque beauty or peculiar elaboration, to 
the restorations of Assyrian palaces given in the 
works by Layard and Arundale. The interiors 
are all wonderfully gorgeous and truthful. 
After witnessing this representation of Sar- 
danapalus, with the scenery’ and the gor- 
geous costumes, a visit to the marbles in the 
British Museum seems to startle us into a remem- 
brance of times and circumstances that have 
become as familiar as any of the events of human 
life. Nevertheless we must be permitted to 
remark generally, that the mechanism of placing 
scenery on the stage, and the mode of throwing 
the light on it are still highly inefficient for 
artistic islusion, and have not kept pace with 
other improvements; indeed there has been 
hardly an advance at all for the last half century. 
The scenes are still in two slides, and where they 
meet in the centre the most delicately painted 
landscape is presented to the public eye, divided 
by a cutting line, which is also frequently dis- 
figured with dirt from the handling of the scene 
shifters. The wings as they are termed, if 
applicable to perspective, are so stationed as to 
shock by the falsity of the lines, and are often 
disfigured by coarse masses of red, meant asa 
continuation of curtain drapery to reduce the 
height of the proscenium. These absurdities 
are certainly capable of improvement by another 
arrangement of the old fashioned mode still in 
use. Possibly at a future period we may offer 
some suggestions of mechanical appliances for a 
radical change, which will tend to making stage 
scenery somewhat more illusive; which is un- 
questionably the only intention of the art. At 
present, however beautifully it is painted, the 
illusion is frequently marred by the ill-contri- 
vance of lighting it. In the first scene of “ Sarda- 
napalus,” which is a magnificent range of 
architectural edifices against a clear sky, the sun 
is seen sinking gradually beyond the gorgeous 
city, and immediately the foot-lights of the stage 
cast black and defined shadows of the outlines 
of the edifices against this clear sky, being an 
absurd contradiction of natural phenomena, 
afflicting to the vision of any obzerver of artistic 
production, or natural effect. The means to 
obviate such a gross error are attainable without 
being pointed out. Again, in the last scene 
which represents the conflagration of the palace, 
the columns are seen falling down in disjointed 
masses, but unfortunately the masses have no 
solidity, and the spectators witness the tumbling 
over of pieces of canvas upon strainers, more 
like a convulsion of old pictures than the 
destruction of solid masonry. An opera called 
the “ Virgin of the Sun” was produced at Covent 
Garden Theatre forty years ago, with a similar 
scene and catastrophe of the temple of the sun. 
The columns oa walls of this temple were 
arranged in cubical forms, and when thrown 
down rolled over the stage with the illusion of 
solidity, leaving huge cubes piled on each other, 
visually illustrating the ruin of a solid architec- 
tural construction. Such omissions the in- 
creased attention of Mr. Charles Kean will 
not fail to rectify in future displays, and in 
saying so much, we do not derogate from the 
warmth of praise we rejoice to bestow on him 
for what he has already done. 

The great feature of the play is certainly the 
dresses, which are studied with the utmost 
attention to the most minute details ; the fringes 
of the robes, the bracelets, and even the ear- 
rings of each personage are as truthful as the 
Assyrian marbles themselves. The triumphal 
chariot in which Sardanapalus makes his first 
entry upon the stage accompanied by umbrella 
and fan-bearers, is so perfect a realisation of the 
antique that we scarcely believe ourselves looking 
upon actors and stage properties. The musicians 
with their peculiar harps and musical instru- 
ments, the soldiers in their singular armour, 
and the crowd of officials who surround the 
king, are all as remarkable for their wonderful 
resemblance to the antique bas-reliefa. By 
colouring the features and dressing the hair of 
every character in accordance with the antique 
type, 80 extraordinary a resemblance bas_been 





produced that we seem to recogni 
peculiar features of the antique Kaytee ne 
their modern representatives, The a 
colouring of the costumes prepared 
an expense, is a striking artistic feature in 
drama; and the simple beauty of the 
Greek dress, worn by the slave girl Minha, 
contrasts most happily with the profusion of 
gold and oven ong by the other charac'ers, 
18 impossible that accuracy carried 
farther than it is in this ptt gs 
which for the time resuscitates ancient Assyria 
from the grave of centuries, and transports the 
spectator to the banks of the Tigris and the 
halls of Nimroud with all the vivid power of 
perfect truthfulness. An evening passed at the 
“ Princess's” will be most instructively spent. 


—~p— 


VIRGINIUS. 
FROM THE GROUP BY P. MAC DOWELL, Ra. 


Tuis group, which is in marble, constituted one 
of the principal objects of attraction in the 
sculpture-room of the Royal Academy in 1850: 
the catalogue bore the following quotation 
explanatory of the subject :— 

“ Virginius, pained to the heart with the 
sharpest sorrow, took his daughter, half-dead, in 
his arms, embraced her, and drawing her near 
to some shops which were on the side of the 
Forum, he snatched up a knife which lay on the 
shambles, and addressed his daughter,—‘ My 
dearest, lost child, this is the only way left to 
preserve thy honour and thy liberty.’ Ashe 
said these words, he buried the weapon in her 
breast, then turning to the tribunal, he cried, — 
‘ By this innocent blood, I devote thee, Appius, 
to the infernal gods.’ ” 

The bold and vigorous conception of this 
group is its distinguishing characteristic; in 
these qualities it forms a remarkable contrast to 
another fine work by the same sculptor, “ Love 
Triumphant,” which most of our readers will 
remember to have seen engraved in the Art 
Journal a considerable time since, and which 
exhibits in no less forcible manner the qualities 
of grace and elegance. A comparison of these 
two groups will be sufficient to prove that Mr. 
MacDowell can treat with equal success the 
stern heroism of the Roman character, and the 
playful fancies of Grecian fable. 

The story of Virginia and her father, as they 
appeared in the presence of Appius Claudius, is 
not easy to represent artistically without making 
it in some degree offensive to the feelings; & 
murder, under any circumstances, even a8 & 
sacrifice to female virtue, is not an agreeable 
incident to contemplate ; but the sculptor has 
here so judiciously and delicately concealed the 
horrors of the tragedy, that the a | sensation 
it excites is pity—pity for father and daughter, 
the priest and the victim; united, however, 
with disgust at the licentious decemvir whose 
passion instigated the deed. : 

Regarding the work merely as a piece of —, 
tured Art, we cannot avoid contrasting the t 
and graceful form of the maiden with that 
the Roman centurion, so firmly built, and with 
such strong muscular development. The ns ge 
figure is finely modelled ; he looks like one 
the “world’s conquerors,” in his iron frame poor 
his energetic action. The position of his 
child, lying across his advanced knee, shows @ 
far more original idea than if she had been supe 
ported on his arm, and perbaps a more 
one, though it may be doub whether it 
have occurred to any other artist 80 to pi 
her; it also imparts variety to the 
lines of the composition. Our artist, in ae 
the drawing from the group for the engraver, 
has chosen the point of sight which gives . 
best view of the group asa whole ; pas Poe 
doing, the left arm of Virginia forms & contin” 
line with that of ask ry od had it been poesia 
to avoid this, it wo ve a 
the lengthened ng = the ve nye = 
and not agreeably. e group 
session of Mr. Beaumont, son of Mr. Mac Dowell's 
earliest patron, for whom it was execulee,, 
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Tne Moon's Changes. 


New 


Moon, 3rd, 1th 42m morn. | Full Moon, 17th, 10h 12m morn, 
First Quarter, luth, Sh 58.n morn. | 


Last Quar., 21h, wh 33m morn. 





British Museum closes. 
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Art-Union Exhibition closes. 
Fifteenth Sundap after Trinity. 


British Museum re-opens. 
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Sixteenth Sundap after Trinity. 
National Gallery closes. 
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Ember Wieck. 
Seventeenth Sunday alter Trinity. 
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AN ARTIST’S RAMBLE FROM 
ANTWERP TO ROME. 


NORTHERN ITALY. 


Durtive the last century “ the beaten track” 
to Italy lay over Mount Cenis, where the 
road was constantly almost impassable, and 
always attended with difficulties trying 
alike to the temper and the purse. Horace 
Walpole and his companion Gray had 
“twelve men and nine mules” to carry 
them across, and the presence of such a 
host of bipeds and quadrupeds could not 
scare a hungry wolf from making a sudden 
and successful dash at his pet spaniel, and 
carrying it off for a meal. The military 
necessities of the beginning of this century, 
which must for ever stand conspicuous for 
road-making, left us at least the consolation | 
of passing the Alps in various directions, | 
with the simple condition of choosing a | 
reasonable season of the year, and then 





abandoning ourselves to the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the grandeurs of nature ; and 
as this is the principal object with so many 
of us, the usual consideration in the selection 
of the “pass,” is its ter beauty. On 
this account, Mount Cenis has for many 
years been much neglected by the general 
run of travellers, and with the the 
city at its foot : for we shall find at least a 
hundred of our countrymen who have 
visited Milan, to one who knows anything 
of Turin. And yet the want of beauty 
assigned to Mount Cenis can be only rela- 
tive, for at the foot of the mountain on 
either side, whether of Savoy or Piedmont, 
there are points of considerable beauty, 
affording plenty of occupation to the 
sketcher. On the one side, Lans-le-bourg 
and the valley of the Arc is replete with a 
desolate deur, reminding one of the 
views in Norway ; while Susa, on the other, 
plunges you at once “in medias res,” for in 


' the centre of a range of mountains of the 





sublimest proportions there is planted a 
miniature capital of the middle ages* on 
the ruins of a Roman city, of which period 
there is still an arch of triumph, rising 
beautifully above the surrounding build- 
ings ; these, insignificant and even mean in 
themselves, acquire an interest in the eyes 
of the untravelled stranger from the pains 
which have been taken to decorate them 
with frescoes, which, rude as they are, 
prove a love of Art inherent in the natures 
of a people who have lost all excellence in 
its poneiee. The effegt upon most minds 
produced by the first sight of a Roman arch 
of triumph is not easily forgotten, based 
— it may be upon one’s schoolboy 
recollections : and he who sees one for the 
first time at Susa, will still see one sur- 
rounded uy the noblest adjuncts, though 
wholly different from those in the Roman 
forum, where I first beheld one. The 








* Susa was the capital of Piedmont under its 
Marquises. — | + ——-= = ‘ 
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details of the relievi are very bad indeed, 
and are presumed to have been executed by 
the untaught natives of the place, under the 
direction of their then sovereign, Julius 
Cottius, in honour of Augustus, to whom 
he had become subject: but at a distance 
to lose them, and retain the ensemble of 
the structure, the whole scene is surpri- 
singly grand : so that, if true, the notion of 
transplanting it from the scene of its asso- 
ciations to Turin, is far more barbarous 
than carrying off the Apollo from the 
museum of the Vatican to the museum of 
the Louvre. Several excursions on the 
mountains here are highly spoken of, par- 
ticularly that to the old convent of “San 
Michele,” but I have no personal knowledge 
of any of them. ; ; 
In descending from the gorge in which 
Susa is placed to the plains which surround 
Turin, the views are enchanting, and the 
long drive on level ground through a highly 
cultivated country is passed with more 
gratification-when approaching than when 


leaving the city. I have before remarked 
I am one of those who place the attrac- 
tions of Turin very high in the list of 
inducements to cross the Alps; I know 
nothing of it as a permanent residence : in 
the winter I believe it is very wet and 
very cold ; but for the sort of stay most 
artists make in any locality in a “ramble,” 
Turin and its neighbourhood offer many 
special attractions ; as a resting-place after 
“roughing” it in the mountains or along 
the coast, where lodging and diet are worse, 
I know none more desirable. There is a 
clean, quiet, well-to-do air of repose about 
the place, an easy access to the galleries 
and churches, and such charming peeps at 
the mountains at the end of every rectan- 
gular division of the streets, reminding you 
of the fatigues you have endured (without 
regret,) which give a very pleasurable tone 
to one’s sensations of existence in this 
place, beyond many others of greater 
general repute. 

The calamities of war, however, have 
fallen heavily on Turin in all ages, and 
with such destructive results, that ever 
trace of its ancient origin has —_ ed; 
what remains of its medieval bui - vom is 
confined to two towers forming part of the 
Palazzo Madama. There is, therefore, 
nothing in the way of street scenery for the 
painter, whatever there may be for the 
architect. The cleanliness and good order, 
the absence of suburbs and their inhabitant 
beggars, the rectilinear arrangement of the 
streets, all adding very much to the comfort 
of one’s existence, are not conducive to 
replenishing one’s portfolio. To the artist, 
the collection of pictures in the Palazzo 
Madama, always accessible, will be one of 
the first attractions, for although of com- 
paratively recent formation, it contains 
many admirable pictures, and of every 
school ; as, if I say the two most to be 
remembered are, a grand scene by Paul 
Veronese, and the head of a Jew rabbi by 
Rembrandt—indeed the collection is ver 
rich in pictures of the Dutch schoql—will 
be sufficiently evident. There is also the 
same painful activity in multiplying copies 
of them as in other Italian galleries, but 
without those solicitations to purchase 
which are so distressing in Naples. Close 
by is a grand collection of armour, much of 
it equestrian, and set off with great care on 
very tolerable wooden horses ; the king had 








iven a fancy-dress ball in the gallery just 
fore I saw it: it must have had a remark- 
able effect. There is a co ry of Marochetti’s 
horse from the statue of Emanuel Filibert, 
in the Piazza San Carlo, among them, and 
some arms, said to have been the work of 
Emanuel himself. Marochetti’s statue is 
certainly a noble production, and I wish the 
“Cour de Lion” were at all comparable 
‘with it, as there is a prospect of its being 
erected in England.* The churches possess 


* Ihave been induced to modify my remarks upon 
Marochetti’s statue of Richard I. since they were ori- 
ly committed to paper, as there has n set on 
‘oot a subscription for casting it in bronze. The propo- 
sition that it shall remain asa memorial of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 will not, I conceive, be accepted ; 
there is not, probably, much doubt that it will be cast, 
either in bronze, or in zinc, bronzed afterwards, as in 
the case of Kiss’s ‘‘ Amazon,” particularly as the Baron 
has so handsomely offered to forego all of remune- 
ration for himself, and as the list of subscribers contains 
the names of so many illustrious, not for their rank 
alone, but equally for their taste and knowledge of Art. 
Yet at present no one has authoritatively interfered to 
point out the numerous anachronisms in the costume 
of the figure ; that the sword was one of the present 
century everybody saw ; the crown, too, seemed objec- 
tionable, even to those not well informed in such mat- 
ters; but it was accepted asa sketch, and it is to be 
hoped it may still be considered as one, open to man 
corrections ; and authority for these are easily fou 
as there are two seal effigies of Richard in existence— 
one before he went to Palestine, and one after his re- 
turn ; of one of these I possess a drawing, which was 
copied from the seal to a deed in the possession of the 
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various attractions, particularly if seen | 


when entering Italy, but many have wanted 
funds for their completion, and have painted 
architectural decorations instead of marble. 
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stand in the walls of the church of San 
Lorenzo. Of what building they originally 
formed a part is not agreed upon by the 
learned ; they are dreadfully shattered and 


| 


burnt by a fire which de 
formerly standing on th 
altogether so cireums 
available for sketchir 


stroyed the church 
€ same site, and are 
tanced as to be up. 


ig. I conceive it wil! 





About five miles from the city rises a hill 
surmounted by a votive church, used as a 
mausoleum for the royal family; it is | 
visible for an immense distance, and from 
every point, so that one is seized with an 
uncontrollable desire to visit it ; it is worth 
visiting for the view from it, but there are 
no materials for a picture. 

Travelling in Lombardy implies travelling 
in a carriage of some sort; the long, 
straight, flat roads interrupt all the senti- 
ment of rambling ; = are conveyed from 
point to point, and, but that the Alps are 
always in sight, it would be dull enough. 
From Turin to Milan, unless you stay at 
Vercelli and Novara to see the works of 
L. da Vinci's pupils, Gaudenzio Ferrari and 
Bernardino Lanini, in the churches there, 
and the churches themselves ; or care for 
rambling merely, in sight of Monte Rosa, 
you will probably complete your journey as 
quickly as possible. With the very consi- 
derable exception of the Alps, out-of-door 
nature here is more interesting to agricul- 
turists than artists. 

Unless recent events have cast their 
blighting influence over unfortunate Milan 
too heavily to be transient, it may have 
become once more, as it was when I was 
there, the most visibly prosperous city in | 
Italy ; you saw it in everything, but more 
particularly in the general bearing of the | 
people in the streets ; they did not appear 
so oppressively idle and dirty as in the 
generality of Italian cities, and there was 
an air of greater energy in the step of the | 
higher class of promenaders in the Strada 
Orientale, or by the Arco della Pace, than 
one meets in the Cascine at Florence, or on 
the Pincian Hil) at Rome. There is more 
activity apparent in the streets than in 
Turin, in part to be accounted for by its 
being a place of greater resort by foreigners ; 


there are many more and much larger | be quite superfluous to say anything about Palladian windows in the intense admiration 
hotels, and every day witnessed the arrival | the Duomo, or Cathedral ; it is one of those | of its general beauty ; I must not, however, 
and departure of more visitors than pro- superlative objects, which far exceeded all forget to u e a Visit to the roof, and ascent 
bably find their way to Turin in twelve | my own highly-wrought expectations ; one | of the cupo where the white pinnacles 


months, With scarcely an exception, its | even forgets the incongruous insertion of | and statues will afford, by their contrast 
attractions date no farther back than the 


fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; there ‘ 
are very few remains of its Roman history ; ‘ P 2 
wars and insurrections have done that for : 
Northern Italy which convulsions of Nature 

have effected in the south. The gates, both 

ancient and medieval, have been destroyed, 

but some ancient Corinthian columns still 
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Dean and Chapter of Westminster, (for which, and the 
confirmation of my objections to this statue, I am in- 
debted to a friend who is singularly well informed on the 
subject of ancient costume and armour ;) and I think 
it likely that Scott may have seen them, asI find, on re- | 
ferring tv his portrait of Richard, as given in ‘‘ The Talis- 
man,” that it nearly resembles the drawing now before 
me, in all essentials as regards the rider, but he loads 
the horse with armour, whereas, in the drawing, the 
horse is quite unprotected. But the “triangular shield,” 
the “long, broad, double-edged falchion, with a handle 
formed like a cross,” instead of one more like the rapier 
of a court-dress, (with a cruciform handle, however,) 
are there; the helmet, which Scott describes as of 
* barred steel,” is, in the drawing, conical-shaped, and 
encircled by two crowns; but the ‘hood and collar of 
mail, which was drawn round the warrior’s shoulders 
and throat, and filled up the vacancy between the hau- 
berk and the head-piece,” are there. The later seal has 
the cylindrical helmet, with the centail protecting the 
face, and something like a crest round the top, which | 
Sir S. Meyrick thought was meant to represent broom 
(Plaata genista). When Marochetti designed his capo 
@ opera at Turin, he had within astone’s throw, the ve 
armour his subject wore, and has been sufficiently 
— =e - he made of it. In the case of-our | 
2 hero he had not the same advantages: but wi 
sufficient inquiry he might have encthel cms oe a Ta 


anachronis ns as he has commi i 
ACHron iar f Lh 
: ~~ 1itted, both in the sword 


tie on . | ont : . : ” he Ital 
to Palenting nay (ne seal used before Richard went | With the distance, a singular opportunity | Supper,” J/ Cenacolo, ast 


jabs call it. 
ei etre Mar we pper,” J e refer 
hin A don C dood in the chapter. for the study of colour. This is painted on the wall of th 
in the second volume of Ai 


a . : : ia 
the seo of Meyrick’s “Critical Inquiry |. Lhe next great attraction in Milan will | of the convent of Sta. Mare ; The 
‘nto Ancient Armour r | be the wreck of Lionardo da Vinci’s “ Last | which is altogether worth ey 
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history of this picture is in itself a perfect 
caren Je in At. No human hero of the 
most imaginative writer ever passed through 
a more eventful career. Every preparation 
was made to insure an easy and honourable 
existence for it, and yet every ill that 
pictures are heir to has befallen it, and 
what remains to us, d and instructive 
as it may be, can at best be received as a 
patched and painted rifacimento of the 
original work. We often notice in Italy 
that in the hope of preserving the walls of 
houses from pollution the inmates paint a 
rude cross or other holy symbol to com- 
mand respect and decency ; but here is an 
instance of one of the most interesting 
works of Art, devoted to the representation 
of one of the most memorable events in our 
Saviour’s life, painted for a building devoted 
to holy purposes, yet ill-used and neglected 
by those who should have been its first 
guardians. It is idle to abuse soldiers for 
want of sentiment in a matter to which 
men devoted to sentimental religious seclu- 
sion paid no attention. Were it even true 
that the soldiers practised target firing at 
Judas’s head, the crime was venial in com- 
parison with the iniquities ofthe monks them- 
selves, who cut a doorway through our 
Saviour’s limbs. The place itself was 
always ill-used and neglected ; it was never 
wanted long for the same purpose, its uses 
alternating between peace and war. It was 
originally a barrack under Sforza I., then 
it became a residence for friars, till in 1464 
the first stone was laid for a church which 
took thirty years to build! Then (1493) 
L. da Vinci began his picture and spent 
sixteen years upon it. After that Francis I. 
wanted to carry the wall bodily to Paris ; 
who can say on reading its ultimate history 
that it was fortunate the art of removing 
frescoes from walls had not then been dis- 
covered to enable such a man as Francis to 
carry of this treasure from the monks? 
Having cut a doorway through the picture 
that they might serve their soup hotter, 
they whitewashed it afterwards to make 
the room lighter. Pictures must have gone 
dreadfully out of fashion in Italy about this 
time, and soon after the convent returned 
to its former uses, and once more became 
a barrack, and so remained for years, Lady 
Morgan “ gets up” a good picture of the 
cloisters when she saw them. “In one place 
an artillery waggon was wheeled against a 
broken shrine ; in another a group of soldiers 
laughed and sang as they smoked their pipes, 
seated ona prostrate crucifix ; atattered shirt 
hung to dry upon the flayed back of St. 
Bartholomew, and a musket leaning on the 
shoulder of a virgin, gave her the air of a 
sentinel on his post. Ina word the gens- 
@armerieof his Imperial Majesty of Austria 
were placed here in quarters.”* Let us 
hope its value can never again be forgotten, 
for such as it is, “we ne’er shall look upon 
its like again.” The frescoes in the church 
are, the best of them, by Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
the pupil of L. da Vinci, while others still 
more injured by decay, are by Bernardo 
Zenale, who is said to have assisted him 
when painting “the Last Supper.”t San 





* “Italy,” vol. i. p. 199. 

+ The notion of Zenale’s assisting L. da Vinci in the 
ss may have arisen from a story related by 

mazzo as quoted in Lanzi (Vol. ii., p. 469, Bohn’s 


edit.). *‘ Vinci in his Su had endued the counte- 
nance of both the saints 0 with so much beauty, 
that, d to make that of the Saviour more 


imposing, he went to advise with Bernardo Zenale, who 
to console him said, ‘‘ Leave the face of Christ unfinished 
as it is, as you will never be able to make it worthy of 
Christ among those apostles,” and this Leonardo did. 
There is a coun to this story in Vasari’s life of 
him. The head of Judas also was left unfinished for a 

to the Duke 


— a, fe peed Prior 
orza, ich, provoking the ire of Lionardo, he said 
that hitherto he had vainly sought a countenance suf- 





Maurizio is another church to be seen, 
especially for the frescoes by Luini; then 
San Ambrogio, and some other churches 
are not to be forgotten even in the most 
hasty visit. 

_ We now come to the great collection of 
pictures, which are hung, not arranged, in 
the rooms of the monastery or college of 
the Brera ; the “ Palazzo Brera,” they call 
it at the hotels, but it is properly called the 
“Palazzo delle Science @ delle Arti.” The 
collection contains very many examples by 

inters whose names are almost unknown 
in England, besides some few of great ex- 
cellence by L. da Vinci, Luini, Giorgione, 
P. Veronese, Guercino, &c. By Raffaelle is 
the celebrated picture in his early manner, 
known as the “ Recealiale ” or the Marriage 
of the Virgin. “Abraham dismissing 
Hagar,” by Guercino, is the most popular 
~—— but a study for the head of our 

viour in crayons by L. da Vinci, for the 
“Last Supper,” will j to many the object 
of test interest in the whole collection. 
rom Milan we naturally go to Venice 
by way of Verona ; for our present purpose 
however, interrupted by the necessity of 
giving space to the London exhibitions in 
one month, and the Dublin great exhibition 
another, we must pass by a favourite haunt 
whether for working out of doors, or study- 
ing in the gallery, or palaces, or churches : 
we could not do justice to Venice and all 
it contains for every denomination of artist 
with less than one paper, 80 we must 
imagine that it is unfortunately in a state of 
siege with Radetzky’s head-quarters in the 
Ducal palace, from which state may Heaven 
in its mercy defend it; the Austrians will 
not. Otherwise taking this route to Rome 
one contrives to include Bergamo, a town 
of much interest to the landscape painter. 
The views from the upper town towards 
Como, with Monte Rosa in the distance 
are very grand. The Cathedral is good 
with a fine cupola, as is the Broglio or 
Town Hall, built upon arches. The church 
of Sta Maria Maggiore, close by this, has 
some early gothic work about it, which is 
interesting and picturesque, particularly 
the doorways in the “Piazza Vescovo.” 
And on the return to the lower town, the 
Borgo, (the upper town being designated 
“La Citta”) the church of San Agostino, 
falling into decay by neglect, has many 
attractive features. 

From Bergamo to Brescia, by Palazzuolo, 
or thence to Sarnico, for a visit to Lago Iseo, 
is a road increasing in interest, ing many 
towers and castles of feudaltimes. Brescia 
itself is well worthy a visit ; the views from 
the hills are very interesting, and there are 
constant discoveries of Roman antiquities 
of more than average value ; there are many 
varieties of architectural ornaments, and 
among them a capital of the Ionic order,with 
angular volutes, thus proving that idea to be 
much older than is usually sup . There 
are some good pictures in the churches, 
painted generally about the middle of the six- 
teenth century: they are Venetian incharac- 
ter, but sometimes showing a preference for 
Raphael over Titian. There were several 
artists of repute born here, though their 
names are little known in England. Lanzi, 

Vol. IL. p. 180) however, speaks of “many 

ilettanti going out of their way to visit 
Brescia, solely for the works of Alessandro 
Bonvicino, commonly called “Moretto of 
Brescia.” He had a rival “ Romanino,” 
whose manner however is much bolder. 
Then Geronimo Savoldo (about 1540) was 
considered a rival of Titian himself: he was 


a man of fortune, and made presents of his 
pictures to different churches as well as to 
private friends. In the church of St. Fran- 
cesco and in the Cathedral, are pictures by 
Pietro Rosa, also highly esteemed; and 
many other names, I think, meet the English 
traveller's ears for the first time at Brescia.* 
The churches generally are worth visiting : 
there is moreover a fine town-hall, the 
Palazzo della Loggia, with many interesting 
features. Many of the private houses are 
covered with frescoes, principally the works 
of Gambara ; some are in tolerable preser- 
vation ; and steegethes, although the accom- 
modation at hotels is, or was, very indifferent, 
Brescia is quite a place to spend some days in. 

From ia the road through 
Desenzano and Peschiera, at the foot of the 
Lake of Garda, whence the mountain-views 
are very grand all the way to Verona, 
another city of remarkable interest to eve 
artist. Its historical associations are end- 
less, and the palpable remains are neither 
few nor inglorious ; but I was mobbed to 
death in the streets when sketching, and 
left it certainly in ill-humour on my first 
visit. The birth-place of Paul Caliari 
should be a city of refuge to the humblest 
and latest of those who would follow any 
ramification of his own most glorious Art ; 
but I suspect I might by ibility have 
been laughed at, had I appealed to his manes 
for protection, or what would have answered 
my purpose, “a clear stage, and no favour.” 
There are two or three piazzas with good 
points, though the “Piazza delle Erbe,” 
given in the illustration, is most attractive 
to the sketcher. The river scenery is 
nearly inaccessible, except below the town, 
as the buildings quite enclose it, but the 
bridges are picturesque. There are fine 
views from the hill above the town, “San 
Felice,” but you are surrounded by fortifi- 
cations, and though I was more fortunate 
here than in the town, “recent events” 
have probably made it difficult to ramble 
about here. (One Englishman was cer- 
tainly arrested last year where I must have 
gone with impunity some years ago.) The 
amphitheatre will form a good preparative 
for the Colosseum and the different gate 
and the Tombs of the Scaligers will affor« 
plenty of occupation. The Cathedral and 
churches are filled with objects of in- 
terest, but as they are very numerous, they 
say about forty,t it will be necessary to 
make a selection ; you need waste no time 
in drawing the tomb of “ Juliet.” 

Vicenza is a sister city to Verona, and in 
some features resembles it : its attractions 
however are wholly architectural, and here, 
that means Palladian, The Piazza de 
Signori is very grand, and is that feature 
we are most familiar with in drawings. 
Here stand two tall pillars with large capi- 
tals, rather @ propos to nothing at all, such 
as are represented in so many Venetian 
views; the lion of St. Mark surmounted 
one of them, as at Venice: it was removed 
by the French, and has never been replaced. 

Except that it is a dull drive of twenty 
miles, an excursion to Bassano would amply 
repay for the views of the Brenta, there, a 
fine mountain torrent dashing past the town, 
under a long-covered bridge. There are of 
course in the churches and in private col- 
lections several pictures by Bassano, that 
is, Jacopo da Ponte, and his sons. I went 
to see these with a very kind-hearted Bas- 
sanese gentleman who had been in England, 
and thought our examples of this school— 
for the father, his four sons, and their 
pupils really constitute a school—were not 





ficiently expressive of villainy, but that now he thought 
i; would introduce that of the Prior who so molested 
him ‘‘ che maravigliosamente gli se confara. 





* The Brescian artists are classed in the Venetian 


School. 
¢ Murray's Handbook. 
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ood ones, and that we should find better 
ere : if this is so, they are not equal to 
many I had seen in Ital before arriving 











here. But I do not admire the school : it 
is I think chiefly interesting, as showing an 
Italian mind imbued with a Dutch taste. — 
The particular inducement I felt to visit 
Bassano was to reach Asolo and Passagno. 
the birthplace and, when not in Rome, the 
home of Canova. In the hope of beauti- 
fying his native place, he has only rendered 
its homeliness more apparent : he has built 
a rotunda, a church, on the model of the 
Pantheon in Rome, which, placed on the 
side of a wooded hill, is about as remark- 
able an instance of mal @ propos as one 
need see ; and the meanness of the village 
itself, with nothing in the adjacent scenery 
to harmonise with it, or keep it in counte- 
nance, makes it more and more conspicuous 
as an utter failure for the intended purpose. 
When standing on the flight of steps leading 
to this temple, you are enchanted with the 
views over the Euganean hills to Lombardy, 
but when you enter the building, you find 
a bald, unfinished church, with a bad altar- 
piece, said to be painted by Canova himself, 
and an indifferent bronze of a “Dead 
Christ ” in plaster from his own design, which 
is very fine. One turns with impatience 
from this costly “folly,” to his own villa 
with pleasure : it is the only decent house 
in the place, and has a large, vaulted room, 
built to contain the whole of the plaster- 
casts; many had the dotted measurements 
still upon them, from which the marble 
statues were worked ; this is dignified by 
the name of Gypso-theca, a word which must 
surprise the natives as much as the col- 
lection would a stranger, who had not 
expected to find it in so out-of the-way a 
corner of Italy, but to the admirer or 
student of sculpture it is at once interesting 
and instructive, and a grand monument of 
the first sculptor of his own time, or many 








Pe 





antecedent centuries. 


* * * * * 


The illustration of Bergamo is given as 
showing what quaint and odd points there 
may be about a city of even the most clas- 
sical pretensions. The towers which lean 
so horribly here have no architectural 
beauty whatever, as is the case at Pisa, but 
are ugly brick excrescences, which may 
frighten, but can delight no one ; whether 
they were so built originally, or whether 
the subsidence of the earth beneath them 
has brought them to their present position, 
is, I believe, still problematical: no one 
disputes their being hideous. These, how- 
ever, are but blots in acity full of treasures, 
including one of the most interesting pic- 
ture galleries in the world; a host of 
churches, not one of which would be passed 
by in many other cities ; and numbers of the 
palaces of the nobility, which are highly 
interesting, and easily accessible to the 
stranger, Indeed, too many of them are 
thrown open in the hope of selling their 
contents ; in the Palazzo Marescalchi the 
catalogue was priced, and, I believe, a vast 
many of the best pictures have been thus 





is, however, of the highest class, and consists | 
of works by the Caracci, Guido, Domeni- | 


chino, and Guercino, with the Santa Cecilia 
of Raffaele, and a perfect catalogue of other 
works of g 


reat repute. The Piazzas are | 


highly interesting in tombs, or monuments ; | 


| in the Piazza Maggiore, or del Gigante, is 
- enormous entele of bronze, with figures 
by J ohn of Bologna, of which the “N eptune ” 
is a triumph of Art, while the buildings 


———____ 


which surround it have 
all, more or less 
| architectural interest attached to them. vat 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. ° 


Tue Royat Scorrish Art-Unton.—The nine- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Royal Association 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, 
has been held at Edinburgh. The prizes to be 
distributed among the subscribers, including 
Mr. Faed’s drawings in illustration of “The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,” engravings of which 
were to be also distributed, were hung behind 
and in front of the platform. The report stated 
that the amount of subscriptions received for 
the current year is 4,160/. being an increase over 
the last year's amount of 6832. The committee 
had purchased, for distribution, fifty paintings, 
some of a high class, and all of merit, at a cost 
of 1,302/. They had also purchased, for distribu- 
tion, at a cost of eighty guineas, twenty-five sta- 
tuettes of Sir Walter Scott in statuary porcelain, 
by Copeland, after the original marble by Mr. 
John Steel; and also an intaglio of Dante and 
Beatrice, by Mr. William Brodie, sculptor. 

Crystal Patace aT BrrMincHaM.—We rejoice 
to learn that the Great Exhibition of 1851 is 
again manifesting its influence. It is in contem- 
plation to erect a Crystal Palace, on the plan of 
that at Sydenham, within about six miles of 
Birmingham. The project has originated with 
Mr. S. Beale, deputy chairman of the Midland 
Railway Company, and the structure is intended 
to be placed at Sutton Coldfield. A numerous 
and influential meeting of magistrates, merchants, 
and manufacturers of the borough, at which the 
mayor presided, has been held, when the pro- 
posal of Mr. Beale was fully discussed and unani- 
mously approved. It was understood that if the 
project was adopted by the corporations of the 
two towns of Birmingham and Sutton Coldfield, 
the Midland Railway Company would, in all 
probability, construct a branch line from their 
station at Broomford-forge, and thus provide, 
at nominal rates, an easy and ready access from 
Birmingham to Sutton. It is calculated that a rate 
ofa halfpenny in the pound would pay the outlay, 
and redeem the building in twentyyears; but the 
general opinion is, that the receipts would be 
more than sufficient to pay the outlay and 
management within that period, to say nothing 
of the excellent moral effect it would in the 
meantime produce upon the neighbouring 
population. 

THERE 18 TO BE AN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
aT Municw In 1854, to which the various 
nations of the world will be invited to con- 
tribute; at least so we understand our Corre- 
spondent, who refers directly to the anticipated 
aid from Austria. It is not likely that England 
will “show” in the contest, but there can be no 
doubt that all Germany will aim to be present 
at the gathering. The occasion will be favour- 
able for those who desire to visit the capital of 
Bavaria—the Art-Capital of Europe. The various 
collections, private and public, will be of course 
open to strangers (indeed the greater number of 
them are always so), and adequate preparations 
will be made for their due reception. The 
“ Great King,” Louis, will we trust and believe 
be present to participate in the triumph of the 
Art-City he has created. 

Tue King of the Belgians has conferred the 
Cross of the order of Leopold on Mr. Louis 
Haghe, the eminent painter in water-colours, by 
the hands of the Belgian consul in Loudon, the 
Chevalier Octave Delepierre. 

Genurne Pictures BY Livrne Artists.—Every 
one cognisant of the London sale-rooms must 


| know that the most eminent auctioneers who 
lost to the city. What belongs to the public | 


sell pictures do not scruple to place on their 
walls works that are bare-faced forgeries, leaving 
the public to judge of their authenticity, or to 
place reliance in default of such judgment on 
the names of the painters inserted in the cata- 
logue. The grievance has long been felt and 
acknowledged. The London sale-rooms are 
literally swamped with works attributed to 
eminent men, who never saw the canvas thus 
polluted. We have long struggled in the pages 
of this Journal to point out the legal loophole 
practised at these auctions, the condition of sale 
which is always inserted—that “all lots are to 
be taken and paid for when knocked down, not- 
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conducting material, they are first coated with 
some porous glaze, or rubbed with a mixture of 
equal parts of sulphate of copper and pl 

A coating of a is next deposited 
galvanic agency, and the article, after corrosion 
by hydro-fluoric acid, is cleaned, and 
coated with the metal required to effect the 
proposed ornamentation. If silver be the metal 
employed for that purpose, the surface of 
the article previously coated with copper, is 
immersed in a solution of nitrate of mercury 
before being placed in the silvering bath, whereby 
the after coating of silver is rendered more 
firmly adherent. Gold, platinum, and other 
me may in like manner be deposited on the 
copper coating. The process of deposition is 
effected by means of a galvanic battery in the 
manner usually practised. 

Fountatns in London are very different things 
to those usually seen in continental cities 
There they are artistic groups of sculpture, 
combined with beautiful bits of sculpture, and 
jas @eau of graceful contour. 
selves, what they are had best be left to 
generally expressed definition of most 
visitors. The fountains in Trafalgar Square 
bad enough, but there was one opposite Buck- 
ingham Palace which for deformity surpassed 
any other. It resembled a waterpipe set 
upward and driven through three tow boards of 
unequal sizes. At last it has been removed, and 
a very pleasant and simple display of a group of 
jets bursting upward from rockwork has 
succeeded to it, This is well so far, and we 
hope the example may be followed elsewhere ; 
and that if London is to have fountains, they 
may at least be inoffensive to the eye, some 
thing refreshing, not repulsive. A simple jet is 
better than any costly abortion. new 

Tae Gui~pHatt Liprary is a collection ¢ 
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London; it is however well Lo ; 
attention, inasmuch as it contai 
of exceeding rarity, peculiarly connected 
with metropolitan history, and therefore 
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The collection of works on ancient pageantry 
the city is more perfect than 
library, except the Bodleian ; i 
the rare original woodcut view of London 
reign of Elizabeth, by Agyas 3 an antogm i 
Shakspeare for which they paid 1204; & ® 
gular collection of antiques found in excavating 
at the Royal Exchange; and ye 

ictures of ancient London. have reoenll? 
iberality the Library Committee ve 
sent free tickets to literary men, Bi oy 
them to use the library at all times; 
graceful courteay which does the citizens ‘celal 
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Tue [LtustTRATED Recorp or THE New York 
Exursition. Published by Purnam & Co., 
New York; S. Low, London. 


We have received the first double number of this 
record of the transatlantic Great Exhibition. It 
is an exceedingly handsome work, on larger paper 
than our Journal, and got up with much taste and 
spirit. It is after the ion of the catalogue we 
published illustrative of our own Exhibition in 
1851, and like that, contains a large number of 
engravings of objects exhibited. There are 
some traces of a want of experience in the 
“ getting-up ’ of the number,—such as the gaps in 
the letterpress left beneath some of the cuts, &c. 
We have no doubt, however, that improvement 
will occur, and our hints be received in good part. 
Many of the engravings are of an elaborate and 
clever kind, particularly the mechanical cuts, which 
are most carefully executed ; and we may instance 
the section of the building on page 4, as a no | 
excellent sample of a successful production on w 
of a style of subject most difficult to render satis- 
factorily in that Art. The large woodcut on the 
cover is an elaborate example of wood-engraving ; 
the gradation of tint in this cut has been irably 
preserved, and it is designed and engraved in very 
good taste. The ornamental headings, &c., in the 
work, are also creditable to the Arts in America. 
The letterpress is copious, and done with great 
clearness and accuracy, without that tone of grandi- 
loquence which has been too frequently assumed in 
works of this kind. _Thusthe writers say with un- 
retending truth, ‘‘ the triumphant success of the 
Teoiken Exhibition gave birth and force to the idea 
ofthis. Although America achieved some of the 
most signal and permanently valuable results which 
were brought to the knowledge of mankind by the 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, still there was probably 
no American who saw our contributions in London, 
who did not feel some regret that they were not a 
more just and equally sustained exponent of our 
resources—indus and arts.” The writer con- 
tinues in the same sensible strain to declare that 
in properly measuring herself with other nations, 
‘there is no humiliation in the acknowledgment 
that America has more to gain from such a com- 
parison than any other nation in Christendom ;” 
for there is not only a great market for European 
skill there, but new fields in the old world for 
American enterprise in its own peculiar walk. 
We are glad to find so sensible an exponent in the 
field, and that the New York Exhibition will be so 
well represented as it promises to be in this Journal. 
It is a spirited and elegant record of a great event 
—_ Americans may refer to with pleasure and 
profit. 





THE ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS OF MESSRS. 
Incram, Cooxg, & Co. 


Tus PorticAaL Works oF ALEXANDER Popr. 
Edited by Ropert CARRUTHERS. INGRAM, 
Cooxr, & Co., London. 


Messrs. Ingram, Cooke, & Co. have published a 
number of well selected useful books to which 
it is our duty to direct public attention. When 
the editor’s design in this edition is completed, 
the works of Pope will be of much value to our 
literature. As we have only received the first 
volume, we can speak of it but as a work in 
progress, enriched with woodcuts in abundance, 
characteristic of the period, the persons, and the 
events which crowded our Augustan age. ‘‘ The 
present volumes,” says the editor, ‘‘ are designed 
to supply what the publishers conceived to be 
wanting in our poetical literature—an edition of 
Pope that should contain the latest biographical 
information, and occupy a middle place, between 
the elaborate and expensive annotated editions of 
Warton, Bowles, and , and those ordinary 
reprints in which no attempt is made to illustrate 
the text, and from which most of the author’s own 
notes areexcluded,.” Certainly there are facilities 
now to accomplish a faithful book on Pope and his 
times, which no previous editor could have pos- 
sessed. All the recent biographies connected with 
the period throw new light upon the Twickenham 
poet and his friends, and Mr. Carruthers is a long 
tried and patient litterateur. When we add that 
the first volume contains fifty-four wood illustra- 
tions, it will be evident to our readers that Messrs, 
Ingram & Co. have spared no expense to render 
the work popular, and though perhaps we should 
have preferred a less number of engravings better 
executed, Chey undoubtedly add much to the attrac- 
tion of the volume, by bringing ‘‘ facts ’’ before us_ 

We have also glanced rapid! 
Mr. Ingram’s books inten 
purposes, 


over several of 
for educational 





Tue Ittvstratep Lonpon Astronomy is 
edited by Mr. Hind, who has certainly managed 
to simplify his sublime subject, and give a great 
amount of information in a few words, 

Tue ILtustratep Lonpon Drawtne-Boox 
has entered upon a second edition, and will doubt- 
less, from its price and its simplicity, pass through 
many more; and it is a singular proof of the 
increased and increasing interest in all things 
appertaining to ancient Art, that Mr. Bonomi’s 
NINEVEH AND 1Ts PALacgs, has also uchieved 
a second edition, notwithstanding the deserved 
popularity of ‘“‘ Layard’s Nineveh.” When we 
remember the fight poor Haydon had for the 
Elgin Marbles, we cannot but congratulate our- 
selves on our “* progress.”” We are also indebted 
to the press of Messrs. Ingram for a very clever 
treatise on Exxzcrric Science, by Mr. F. C. 
BAKEWELL, we believe the inventor of the Copy- 
ing Electric Telegraph; so much attention is 
drawn to this subject, its powers, though coeval 
with the creation, have been only so recently 
applied to facilitate communication, and we look to 
it so confidently for farther assistance, that there is 
no compendium of recent date of such value to 
ourselves or to our children; the explanations are 


pa ny | clear, even to the non-scientific, and the 


volume, dealing as it does in miracles of facts, pos- 
sesses all the interest of a novel. We have also 
been struck by the simplicity and intelligence of 
another volume, arewelly for the use of the young, 
ELEMENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND NATURAL 
Puinosopuy, by Janez Hooce, Fellow of the 
Medical Society of London, and member of a 
number of scientific societies; this multum in 
parvo is illustrated by upwards of three hundred 
woodcuts! thus pouring in knowledge by means of 
form and construction, as well as by the old- 
fashioned teaching. Happy is it for this everlasting, 
ever-increasing ‘‘ rising generation,’’ that the use 
as well as the beauty of pictures has become 
universal, 

We are pleased to see a publishing firm with 
such extensive means and appliances at command 
as Messrs. Ingram & Co. possess, employing 
them in the promotion of illustrated literature. 
As conductors and publishers of the ‘ Illustrated 
News,’ their long experience, their abundant 
machinery of every kind for carrying out such 
projects, their staff of artists, engravers, &c. 
and the acknowledged taste and liberality they 
display in all their arrangements of a pictorial 
nature, eminently qualify them to superintend the 
production of such books as we have here brought 
under notice. We shall look forward with much 
interest to their future publications. 





A Lerrer ADDRESSED TO THE Ricut Hon. 
Lorp Joun Russett, M.P., &. &e. &e., 
ON THE FoRMATION OF A New NATIONAL 
GALuerY, &c., WITH PLANS. By AN OLD 
TRaveLLeR. Published by CuarpmMan & 
Hatt, London. 


The press is just now rather prolific in propositions 
for a National Gallery of Art worthy of the country; 
the writer of the work, under thesignature of ‘‘ An 
Old Traveller,” is fully alive to his subject, and 
well instructed in the constitution and the contents 
of foreign public galleries. Every lover of Art 
will cordially agree in the soundness of the views 
here propounded, and in the great importance of 
the influence a gallery illustrative of the various 
schools and epochs would have on public taste. 
Unfortunately there is but little prospect of any 
such desirable event being accomplished during the 
present generation. The inert management of our 
National Gallery hitherto, the war of scribblers 
thereon exciting an uninformed and suspicious 
public, and no suitable building existing that 
could contain a collection equal to that of other 
nations, make the idea a delightful vision, only to 
be wrecked on sober reflection. The ‘Old 
Traveller ” objects to a new edifice for the jp 
being erected on the land recently purch at 
Kensington Gore, prophesying that this locality 
will in a few years become the centre of the sombre 
metropolis, and proposes a site about Richmond. 
The above heond. “brochure ” is accompanied by 
two plans for a National Gallery of Fine Art—one 
showing the distribution of the ground-plan, mostly 
intended for sculpture of all ages, and casts from its 
most renowned productions existing elsewhere. 
The second plan shows the upper-floor, arranged 
for the collection of pictures. Our only —_ 
is that the arrangement here enunciated would be 
rendered abortive by the interference of false 
economy or meddling incapacity, unless, as pro- 
posed in the pamphlet, the office of a director 
of the National Gallery should be created ; and that 
a nobleman or commoner of rank, qualified by 
acknowledged taste and experience should be 


appointed with similar responsibilities of office as 
the Master of the Mint or a Minister of the Crown, 
To conclude, this pamphlet, issued anonymously, 
is written with a grasp and knowledge of the ob 
ject identifying it with a gentleman of the highest 
experience and taste, fully acquainted with Art 
and all the continental collections. As such it 
ought to be read and studied by every one who 
would add to his previous learning the sound and 
sensible reasoning of the writer. 





Ecyrrte ut Nuste: Sires BT MONUMENTS LES 
PLUS INTERESSANTS POUR L'EtupgE DE L’ART 
ET DE L’Historne. Par Fe.rx Trynarp. 
Published by Gourit & Co., Paris; Gampant 
& Co., London, 


ing almost the same title, was noticed by us a 
month or two since, but this is an entirely new 
publication, The photographic pictures in the 
three parts now before us are on a larger 
scale than those that previously came into our 
hands, and are far more successful results of the 
process that created them. The views, generally, 
are also of more interesting subjects, speaking 
artistically, though to the antiquarian they may 
not be regarded as of less import. A “Ruined 
Mosque at Djirdjeh, on the banks of the Nile,” 
presents so much architectural beauty in its lofty 
tower and pointed arches, as to woo the pencil of 
David Roberts, or our lamented friend, the late 
Samuel Prout, to sketch it. The ** Grand Colon- 
nade of a Temple at Luxor” we fancy to remember 
to have seen among the works of the former 
painter, and a majestic subject it is, The “ Ruins 
of a Caravansera at Syout”’ surprises no less by its 
extent than by its structural features. The mighty 
pillars of the great ‘‘ Theban Palace at Carnac” are 
presented here in all their soli grandeur, with 
reas | mark which the finger of time has imparted 
to them delineated with the most marvellous 
identity ; there is also a general view of these 
gigantic ruins, taken from a somewhat distant 
point, that shows them in a very picturesque form ; 
and the ‘‘Court of the Palace,’’ seen from the 
opposite end to that we first alluded to, tells 
admirably as a picture. The ‘Avenue of 
Sphynxes,” backed by groups of palms and other 
oriental trees, composes into a very effective land- 
scape. There are also in these numbers several 
other subjects scarcely less interesting than those 
we have indicated, exhibiting at one and the same 
time some of the most remarkable relics of ancient 
Egypt, and the perfection to which the art of pho- 
tography has at present reached: if the painter 
can throw into his picture all the fascinations, 
which colour, taste in the selection of material, 
and judicious arrangement place at his disposal ; 
he must yield to the photographic camera the 
palm of accurate and minute delineation. The light 
of knowledge which genius, deep study, and long 
practice may have given him, cannot enter into 
competition with the light that nature lends to aid 


the scientific demonstrator. 

Scenery: LANDSCAPES AND INnTERIONS. By 
Eminent Enoiisn Masters. Part 2, 
Published by E. Gampart & Co. London. 


In the Art-Journal for the month of February of 
the current year, we noticed the appearance of 
the first part of this highly interesting work, and, 
to the young landscape student, one most instruc- 
tive. The second part is in no way inferior to it 
in variety of subject or in the quality of the prints: 
it contains one of J, Linnell’s truthful landscapes, 
entitled “ Shallow Rivers,” in which, however, 
the anatomical forms of the cows might be 
advantageously emended, ‘ The Ford,” by F. R. 
Lee, R.A., is a sweet bit of rustic scenery, with a 
strong effect of light and shade, ‘*The Chase,’’ 
by J. F. Lewis, carries us back to the olden time, 
when the crossbow performed the office of the 
modern rifle ; it isa Snyders-like composition, ‘‘ Low 
Tide,” from a picture by the late 8, Austin, a very 
clever member of the old water-colour society 
some five and twenty years since, but whose works 
are now almost forgotten except by collectors, 
might pass for a picture Collins. A subject 
from another distinguished but deceased member 
of the same society, 8. Prout, comes next; it is a 
view of the “‘ Portico di Ottavia, at Rome,’ and 
is marked by the uliar excellences of this 
admirable artist ; and the part closes with a view 
of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Cliff, Dover,”’ after C. Stanfield, 
R.A., the water full of life, sparkle, and motion 
and the boats and figures most effectively disposed 
and cleverly drawn, The first five subjects are 
lithographed by W. Gauci, the last one by KR. 
Carrick, all of them well; it may therefore seem 
invidious, perhaps, to speak of preferences, but 
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A work, analogous in character to this, and bear- 
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